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REASON AND IRRATIONALISM 


“ Reason ” is one of those words which are very frequent on 


the lips and very nebulous in the mind. “Come, now, be 
reasonable,” we say. We assume that we know the standard 
before we are asked to conform to it. We think of reason as that 
by which man, the rational being, is man. ‘“‘ Come, come,” we 
say, “be a man.” But, as Chesterton pointed out, to the 
crocodile which has just devoured its tenth explorer, we do not 
say, “ Come, now, be a crocodile.” 

Perhaps we may say, in general, that there are two kinds of 
reason. (1) In the narrower sense, the word refers to the use of 
syllogistic argument, working on observation, and acting in 
accordance with (a) the laws of thought and () the postulate of 
a reliable system of cause and effect. (2) In its broader meaning, 
reason is that which validates conviction. It is not the conviction 
itself, but reflection on it; and it may be important to realize 
that reflection on an experience may change the experience. It 
is at least possible that reason in the act of reasoning may never 
be able to see the experience as it actually is. It may be in the 
position of the man who switches on the electric light quickly in 
order to see what darkness looks like. 


I 


1. Our first point is this: Reason in the narrow sense is not 
sufficient of itself for any demonstration. Working as it does 
by syllogistic argument, it must assume the cogency of the laws 
of thought. The conclusion of a syllogism follows from the 
premises by a kind of necessity, but it is not a necessity which can 
be proved by argument. The word “ therefore ” in the conclu- 
sion is an important part of the syllogism! You cannot prove 
by argument that the argument is valid. You cannot by reason 
demonstrate that reason is competent to do its work. There 
enters into reasoning an element akin to faith. 

Nor can we outflank a second difficulty. If we look outward 
to the object, instead of inward to the subject, we find that there 
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is a measure of faith in all science. With faith in man’s mind as 
capable of comprehending, there must go faith in the orderliness 
of nature. “ There could be no science if we began with chaos 
on the part of the universe and incompetency on the part of 
man ” (Humanist Sermons, p. 39). 

z. The next point is that reason, even by such perfervid 
“ rationalists ” as Ingersoll, is taken to include the moral sense. 
Logical self-consistency is not enough. A totally different 
universe might be logically self-consistent. Why do we have 
this universe and not another? The only answer to this question 
appears to be that of the idealist tradition from Plato onwards. 
Science and philosophy want to present reality as an intelligible 
system. But the system is not yet intelligible if we do not know 
why it is this system and not another. It must be shown as a 
self-authenticating reality. And reality can be self-authenticat- 
ing only if it is good. ‘“ A materialistic universe, taken by itself, 
may have to be accepted as brute fact, but it cannot be under- 
stood ” (Hodgson: The Grace of God, p. §1). 

3. The third argument, therefore, must be to indicate 
that reason includes an element akin to personal trust. Reason 
is not to be confined to that which can be weighed and measured, 
counted and analysed, that is, to the object-matter of physics, 
chemistry, and the like. That which is amenable to these 
operations is not the real world. It must not be supposed that 
the impersonal is something easily intelligible. It is being 
increasingly realized that it is in fact far harder to understand 
than the personal. It might even be safe to say that, though we 
do not understand the personal fully, we do not understand 
the impersonal at all. 


II 


There is a type of judgment which is a judgment of reason, 
yet not capable of syllogistic proof. The ideal of the meta- 
physician is to arrive at certainty regarding the truth. How is 
he to reach it? The answer depends on the kind of certainty 
which he desires. There are two contrasted types. (1) That 
which belongs to mathematical theorems; to knowledge of 
present-day facts ; to the records of past history. This type of 
certainty rests on calculation, on observation, on the testing of 
reports. (2) The second type is that represented by knowledge 
concerning, for instance, a mother’s love, a friend’s loyalty. 
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In the first, concerned with matters of fact, our will must not 
enter. The personal equation is to be rigidly excluded. In 
knowledge of the second type, on the contrary, our will must 
enter into the matter before we arrive at certainty. If a man is 
a “ trimmer ”, if, in the German phrase, he hangs his coat against 
the wind, he can never believe, with certainty, in the existence 
of a man on whom he can rely absolutely, whom nothing will 
move from the line he has once conscientiously taken. He 
believes that every man has his price. In this sphere, (1) a man 
must have the thing within him before he can apprehend it 
elsewhere ; (2) a man must trust before he can be certain. The 
first type of knowledge distrusts everything that cannot be 
seen and handled, measured and proved. The second rests on 
trust. 

Let us see first that certainty is not to be found in the 
former type of knowledge. It, in turn, may be divided into two 
sorts, (a) truths of reason ; (4) truths of fact—what Leibniz called 
vérités de raison and vérités de fait. ‘The first type appears to 
give certainty because of its principle of non-contradiction, but 
this is at the expense of contact with the matters to which such 
laws of thought are applied. We have only a formal principle of 
certainty. As soon as we begin to fill it with content, uncer- 
tainty creeps in. For the other type—concerned with truths 
of fact—is not immediate knowledge. There is an ugly ditch 
between fact and truth. And even the law of non-contradiction 
does not go beyond the hypothetical. What it does say is that, if 
thinking is rational at all, it must proceed according to this law. 
It does not say that thinking is rational. 

Now, therefore, we must return to the second of the two 
larger divisions—to judgments of trust and confidence. These 
are in a different category. Here we have a wholly different 
kind of certainty. Judgments of this type are, in fact, made 
again and again with great confidence. Men trust their friends 
far beyond what they can see and prove, and their confidence 
is reasonable. (So much so that it would be considered a dis- 
honourable proceeding to ask for proofs of loyalty.) This is, 
indeed, the nearest approach we have to certainty in human 
affairs. And it comes, not by proof nor by argument, but by the 
way of trust. It is a different type of certainty. Its highest 
form is that shown by the religious man who trusts God in spite, 
as we say, of appearances. “ Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
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in Him” (Job xiii. 15; cf. Karl Heim: Glaubensgewitssheit, 
pp. I-30). 

It is important, above all, to notice that reason must not be 
confined to knowledge of the impersonal. There are those, 
says Canon Hodgson (Essays in Christian Philosophy, pp. 48-51, 
and The Grace of God, p. 153) who are still under the hypnotic 
influence of the nineteenth century, and count nothing real 
unless it can be “ explained ” in terms of physical necessity. We 
have passed beyond the time when it is possible to imagine that 
the impersonal is more intelligible than the personal. We are 
realizing that the impersonal must be explained by the personal, 
and not vice versa. 

An essay by René Fiilép-Miller (Hibbert Fournal, January 
1936) is entitled “ The Revolt against Reason”. We are aware 
of this revolt in every sphere of human activity. In the realm of 
politics we have in Italy a Fascism which is opposed to all that is 
rational. It is not the calm reason of an educated people which 
is to be in control, but irrational forces, embodying the creative 
will of a nation and personalized in a Duce who has been not 
elected but mythically appointed. In Germany there is added 
to the idea of a Messianic Fihrer the concept of the sacred race, 
and the blood-myth. In science we have the Neo-Vitalism of 
Hans Driesch, and the astronomer who declares that the starry 
universe is not so much like a great machine as like a great 
thought. We have Planck suggesting that Nature, once supposed 
never to make a leap, moves all the time by leaps ; and Poincaré, 
the astronomer, even hazarding the guess that if men had 
possessed eyes with the power of the microscope, the laws of 
nature would never have been discovered, since they are not 
able, he thinks, to endure too close and precise a scrutiny. In 
philosophy, we have Bergson turning away from rational cognition 
and falling back on the vital impulse, the élan vital. In psycho- 
logy, we have learned of unconscious, irrational impulses, racial 
memories, and symbols, influencing, perhaps determining, the 
conscious life. 

Yet it is safe to prophesy that, after the revolt, reason must 
return to its rightful place. What that is we may best determine 
by looking at those things with which reason is usually contrasted. 
As we are concerned primarily with the relation of reason to 
faith, these contrasts may be reduced to three. Reason is 
opposed (1) to authority ; (2) to feeling; (3) to revelation. 
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III 


It is certainly wrong to ascribe a high degree of rationality 
to the primitive mind. Marett complains of Frazer that he 
makes the savage reason like an honours graduate in philosophy. 
“Pure ratiocination seems to be credited with an effectiveness 
without a parallel in early culture. Almost as well say that, 
when man found he could not make big enough bags with the 
throwing-stick, he sat down and excogitated the bow and arrow ” 
(Threshold of Religion, p. 34). 

On the other hand, we must not fall into the opposite error. 
Lévy-Bruhl argues that reason has no place at all in the primitive 
mind. He finds there only pre-logical mentality. ‘The savage 
mind is not simply undeveloped : it is different in kind. The 
substratum of truth in this theory is found perhaps in two 
considerations. (1) For the primitive mind, action is much 
more important than thought. The rites and practices of 
worship come before the dogmas. As Marett says, savage 
religion is not so much thought out as danced out. (2) As with 
animals, primitive man is largely ruled by the association of 
ideas. For the savage mind, temporal sequence may mean 
necessary connection. He does not have any place for coinci- 
dence. But too much stress must not be laid on this. There 
are many occasions on which all of us accept sequences we cannot 
explain. We drive a car, perhaps, without knowing very much 
about the internal combustion engine. Perhaps the clearest 
example is that given by Professor Waterhouse (Dawn of Religion, 
p. 73). When we “ dial” a telephone number, most of us do 
not know what happens. We believe that there is a scientific 
explanation, but it is enough for us that, given the right move- 
ments, the connection will be duly made. 

It is evident that there is a vast difference between the 
mental processes of primitive man and those, say, of a modern 
scientist or philosopher. But the difference, surely, is one of 
degree, not of kind. Compare the savage mind with the mental 
processes of the mob to-day, and we find that the difference is 
greatly reduced. At root the mental mechanisms of child, 
savage, and developed minds, are alike. “ Primitive emotion 
and superstition is not far beneath the surface of civilization. 
Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar, scratch a civilized man 
and you find a savage. Civilized and savage are brothers ‘ under 
the skin ’ ” (Waterhouse, op. cit., pp. 17, 18). 
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The absurdity of this theory of pre-logical mentality is seen 
by a single consideration. The savage could never have survived 
if for practical purposes he did not make use of the logical 
principles of causality and of non-contradiction (cf. Galloway, 
Faith and Reason, p. 74). 


IV 


Next we come to the theory that all religion, developed as 
well as primitive, is the outcome of suggestion. Admittedly 
the non-rational factor plays a very important part in the 
acquisition of belief. Man is suggestible. He does not believe 
a thing, as a rule, because reason shows it to be credible, even 
undeniable. He believes it because of influences brought to 
bear on him, in his home, in his training and nurture, in his 
adolescent or adult environment, in tradition. 

George Steven (The Psychology of the Christian Soul, Chapter 
II) calls attention to the widespread effect of public opinion in 
our own day. It imposes itself upon us without our knowing. 
We imitate modes of thought and behaviour. We conform. 
And even the non-conformist does not escape. ‘Those who defy 
the public opinion of which they are conscious are, in all proba- 
bility, paying deference to another public opinion too subtle for 
them to detect. “A hooligan defies the police and the settled 
order of the nation, but acts for the applause of the public-house 
which he knows is waiting for him. At the opposite pole of 
the moral world, the martyr for civil or religious liberty may hear 
with his ears the yells of a frantic mob, but with his soul the 
praise of good men in other lands or other times.” 

The last part of his illustration brings us at once to the 
true estimate of the place of suggestion. Few escape its influence 
at the beginning. Occasionally we see those people who are 
contra-suggestible—the rebels, the “ permanent opposition”, 
those who set themselves violently against the currents of the day. 
If they hear of a “ generally accepted ” opinion, that is enough 
for them to denounce it. Those who are too much under the 
influence of suggestion are the undeveloped: reason has not 
won its rightful place in their lives. But those others, who make 
a point of resisting every suggestion, are quite as likely to be 
ill-equipped. Their attitude may perhaps be traced, in many 
cases, to an early experience of being tyrannized over. This has 
resulted in a constant refusal to be influenced even by a wise and 
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legitimate authority. The contra-suggestible are, in art and 
religion, the cranks. But, however great may be the part played 
by suggestion in the acqutsition of belief, it is evident that it does 
not account for the tenacity with which belief is maintained. 
In the long run, and in the normal mind, reason takes its rightful 
place. Belief is modified and moulded through experience 
guided by reason (cf. Yellowlees, Psychology’s Defence of the Faith, 
p. 23). If faith rested cn suggestion alone, it would speedily die. 
There is plenty of disaster in life that seems to contradict it in 
the most intimidating way. Superficially, it is not the easy 
thing to believe that life is ordered by Infinite Love: there is 
a deeper insight in faith and it cannot be reduced to suggestion 
(see D. M. Baillie, Faith in God, p. 63). 


V 


There is, however, one aspect of the non-rational factor 
in belief which deserves special consideration—the influence of 
the herd, the authority of the tribe or other social organism. 

Durkheim has made a special study of this aspect. His 
statements are certainly too bald and uncompromising. The 
religious experience will never be understood without some 
consideration of the individual’s attitude, his private hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, despair and blessedness. But the caution 
is needed, too. Religion cannot be accounted for by these 
private feelings alone. It is neither possible nor desirable to 
dissociate the individual from corporate religious experience. 
Isolation is incompatible with development. Man is a politikon 
zoon. If he can live a completely solitary life, he is no longer 
a man, but either a beast or a god. 

Marett (Threshold of Religion, pp. 122 ff.) approaches the 
subject of communal religion by recalling the story from Hero- 
dotus (II, 2) of the experiment made by Psammetichus—the 
“incubator method” Marett calls it. He asks whether this 
bekos experiment could be carried out in religion. We cannot, 
perhaps, isolate a baby and watch to see whether, of its own 
accord, it begins, not merely to talk but to pray. We might, 
however, transplant a child from savage to civilized surroundings 
or vice versa. What would be the result? “ Would a young 
totemist notwithstanding evolve in the one case and a young 
Christian in the other? Or would not the child acquire the 
religion of its adopted home, of the society that rears and educates 
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it? Even when full allowance is made for the fact that each 
child reacts on its environment in individual fashion, can there 
be the slightest shadow of doubt that the supreme determining 
influence must rest with the social factor ? ” (p. 135). 

Whitehead declared that religion is what the individual 
does with his own solitariness (Religion in the Making, Chapter II). 
Probably the exact opposite is true historically. The social 
element is of fundamental importance. At this stage the 
individual is a tribesman rather than a man. “ It was a natural, 
not a personal Providence,” says Robertson Smith (Religion of 
the Semites, pp. 263-4), “ that was taught by ancient religion. 
So much was this the case that in purely personal concerns the 
ancients were apt to turn, not to the recognized religion of the 
family or of the state, but to magical superstitions.” 

All this may be readily granted. But it is not necessary 
to take the next step, which is taken by the “ Sociological ” 
school. God, it is said, is simply a symbol for the social con- 
sciousness. Whatever is obligatory is of social origin. An 
absolute command can come only from that which is greater 
than ourselves. And the only thinking being which is greater 
than ourselves—so empirical science feels bound to say—is 
society. The religious and the social become identical terms. 
“‘ The God of the clan can be nothing else than the clan itself.” 
This is quite unwarranted. It means that religion is to be 
regarded as a collective hallucination, which takes the internal 
structure of society and transforms it into an objective reality 
(cf. Pringle-Pattison, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, p. 38). 

It is certainly not surprising that society should exhibit 
some of the features of God, since God is love, and acts in a 
Kingdom of Love. But, so far from it being true that God is 
only a symbol of society, the very reverse would appear to be the 
case. Society is a symbol for God. And only a very inadequate 
symbol. Three facts cannot be accounted for in the sociological 
theory. (1) Society takes notice only of the outward conformity 
of an act to its own laws. But, in religion, the important 
things are soon recognized to be the motive of the act and the 
purity of the heart. ‘Conscience takes on an authority which 
can, on occasion, defy all the behests of society, for man must 
now obey God rather than his fellows” (Farmer, The World 
and God, p. 57). (2) The pioneer in morality is almost always 
the man who breaks with conventional morality. Progress is 
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frequently due to the martyr, and the martyr is usually the rebel 
against society ; his death is met at the hands of society. (3) 
Religion at its higher levels is something very different from 
conformity to public opinion. Now, that which is a criterion 
of real progress cannot be a non-essential at any stage in the 
development of religion, nor altogether lacking even in the 
earliest stages. 

God is not a symbol for society ; rather, society is a symbol 
for God. 

How far the notion of the herd may lead even wise men 
astray is illustrated in a passage from Professor Gilbert Murray 
(The Stoic Philosophy, p. 41). “ We are gregarious animals ; 
our ancestors have been such for countless ages. We cannot 
help looking out on the world as gregarious animals do; we see 
it in terms of humanity and of fellowship. Students of animals 
under domestication have shown us how the habits of a gregarious 
creature, taken away from its kind, are shaped in a thousand 
details by reference to the lost pack which is no longer—the pack 
which a dog tries to smell his way back to all the time he is out 
walking, the pack he calls to for help when danger threatens. 
It is a strange and touching thing, this eternal hunger of the 
gregarious animal for the herd of friends who are not there. 
And it may be, it may very possibly be, that, in the matter of this 
Friend behind phenomena, our own yearning and our almost 
ineradicable instinctive conviction, since they are certainly not 
founded on either reason or observation, are in origin the groping 
of a lonely-souled gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd- 
leader in the great spaces between the stars.”” One cannot read 
such passages without hearing that “ inward monitor ” whisper- 
ing the word “ bosh! ” The occasions must be very few indeed— 
I can think only of the Kentucky camp meetings—on which wor- 
shipping congregations have suddenly broken out into barking. 


VI 


Closely linked with the influence of the herd is the part 
played by tradition. In order to arrive at the truth in matters 
of belief, it is said (cf. Karl Adam, Spirit of Catholicism, p. 38), 
we must get rid of self. ‘‘ Autonomous” thinking lies in 
delusion. ‘“ The first ‘autonomous’ man . . . was Adam,” 
when he took the fruit of the forbidden tree. “And so man 

. fell sick and died. His self was his sickness and his self 
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was his death.” We readily agree that, when the mind is 
humble, reverent, receptive, it is then open to the deepest 
convictions. Man must rid himself of pride and of the unworthy 
elements both in morality and in intellect ; but the self, surely, 
must stand secure and autonomous. To get rid of it, to seek for 
heteronomy, is to open the door to the very doubtful and 
dangerous conclusion that truth may in the end be that which 
is given, let us say, in the unconscious. 

The same warning is required by that trust in the authority 
of the word of Scripture which, being exaggerated, leads to 
Bibliolatry. One writer has said that “ we put out a person’s 
own eye, and then try to persuade him that he ought to see 
with someone else’s eye.” 

On the other side it may be asserted that autonomous 
thinking involves the danger of losing all certainty in belief: of 
falling back into pure subjectivity. That is an unreal and 
unnecessary fear. Final certitude, indeed, is not to be looked 
for, where none is in perfect communion with God. It is 
asymptotic. Yet it is real. In the highest forms of experience 
there may still be doubt, but on one point there is certitude, 
namely that doubt is not due to any failure in the Divine revela- 
tion, nor to any essential inapprehensibility of the Word of God. 


VII 


When we turn from the contrast of reason and authority 
to the opposition between reason and feeling, something should 
be said of the work of Rudolf Otto. His irrationalism presents 
as the characteristic of religion, not feeling in general, nor the 
feeling of dependence, but that specific feeling of reverential 
awe which is directed to the numinous, the mysterium tremendum. 
Assuredly we must agree with Otto when he insists that “ religion 
is not exclusively contained and exhaustively comprised in any 
series of ‘rational’ assertions.” Man cannot by searching find 
out God. But it is very important to observe that this feeling 
of the beyondness, the transcendence of God, in the higher 
levels of religion, is essentially a product of man’s sense of the 
ethical loftiness of God and the contrasted frailty of man. We 
are prepared to say that it was a “ numinous” feeling which 
prompted Isaiah to exclaim, “ Woe is me! For I am undone” 
and Simon Peter to cry, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 


O Lord.” 
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Again, the origin of a thing is not its essence. It is impossible 
to say precisely what hopes and dreams, or what fears and 
“ shudderings ”, gave the first impetus to man’s religious quest, 
but, whatever they were, they are not to be regarded as the 
essence of the religious consciousness. It might be claimed 
that the feeling of “ awe”, “ religious dread ”’, is still present 
even in the highest manifestations of religion; but we should 
have to add that it is so transfigured as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able. It is religious awe which stands before Holy Love. The 
alteration in the understanding of the object of devotion has 
brought about a correspondingly profound change in the nature 
of the feeling. The associated feeling of mystery is never absent 
from the religious mind at any level of culture. But this is only 
one side of the truth. ‘“ A God perfectly comprehended could 
not be the God of experience, but a God who was utterly 
incomprehensible could not be the object of trust and love ” 
(Galloway, Faith and Reason, p. 86). ~ 


VIII 
Reason oR REVELATION 


Thirdly, the question arises whether reason is altogether 
disclaimed in favour of revelation. For the contemporary 
“ Theology of Crisis” God is the “ completely Other”, the 
absolute over against all relative. Because man is fallen from 
God, therefore the finite is incapable of the Divine. God is 
not to be found in nature, in history, or in human experience 
of any kind, but only in revelation as it reaches us in the Word 
of God. And the distinctive feature of the Bible is not its 
ethics, nor its religion, nor its history, but the breaking through 
of the Divine into human life. 

In Barth’s doctrine of revelation we are frequently faced 
by the dangers which inevitably follow any depersonalizing of 
man. If the mind of man plays no part, then only a mechanized 
inspiration, magically enforced, is left to us. And Barth appears 
only to be pushing his difficulty one stage back. For the Bible 
is the record of those who did find God, where Barth says He is 
not to be found, in nature, in history, and in personal experience. 

Barth rejects altogether the analogia entis (likeness of being 
between God and man). He substitutes for it an analogia fidet 
(likeness through faith). But if we surrender the analogia entts, 
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we must really give up thinking of God as personal, since the 
idea of personality is known to us first in man. 

Such distrust of reason goes very deep. It drives us back 
to ask how it is possible for an intelligible word of God to come 
to creatures who are wholly different from God ; how God can 
reveal Himself to man unless there is some kinship between 
Himself and the recipient of His revelation. Reason, the 
Barthian forgets, is also revelation. Deny the authenticity of 
reason’s judgment and you make it for ever impossible for man 
to tell when he has the truth: when God is speaking to him. 
Irrationalism is bound to end in agnosticism. 

The truth and error contained in the pronouncements of 
this school of thought have been aptly summarized by Dr. 
Temple (Nature, Man, and God, p. 396): “The error of the 
Barthian school of theology—for that it contains error when 
judged by the canons of either natural reason or Christian 
revelation I cannot doubt—is, like every other heresy, an exag- 
geration of truth. To deny the reality of moral progress, or 
that moral progress is an increasing conformity to the Divine, 
is wanton. To deny that revelation can, and in the long run 
must, on pain of becoming manifest as superstition, vindicate its 
claim by satisfying reason and conscience, is fanatical. But that 
revelation is altogether other than rational inference from 
previous experience is vitally important. . . . In so far as 
God and man are spiritual they are of one kind ; in so far as God 
and man are rational, they are of one kind. But in so far as God 
creates, redeems and sanctifies while man is created, redeemed 
and sanctified, they are of two kinds. God is not creature ; man 
isnot creator. God is not redeemed sinner ; man is not redeemer 
from sin. At this point the Otherness is complete.” 

Christian faith must philosophize, since Christ is the truth 
as well as the way and the life. Faith must make use of reason. 
But it is also true that reason must take faith into account. 
Reason validates conviction. But to understand how compre- 
hensive reason is, we must consider all kinds of conviction ; and 
religious convictions (those which are subsumed under the 
word “ faith ””) form a large and important section. 

Religion could come only to a nature that is essentially 
rational. But religion is not the activity of reason alone. We 
must agree that religious truth is apprehended and taken posses- 
sion of by an activity of the mind; but we must avoid the 
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mistake of supposing that reason, which is able to appropriate 
religious truth, is therefore competent to discover it. 





IX 


In our own day the question is frequently being asked 
whether that which is styled “ Humanism” is not enough 
(cf. especially the Humanism of Dr. John H. Dietrich and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, its founders and high priests in America). 
Its forces are arrayed against authority, against feeling, against 
revelation. In opposition to these is put a reasoned sense of 
the dignity of man. It is what we might call reason in the 
widest sense of the term, but reason which is unreasonably 
determined to deny ab initio the possibility of the supernatural. 

It is evident that reason, in this philosophy of life, either 
fails to be self-sufficient or it is self-contradictory. It implies, 
for example, intuitive apprehension of the reasonableness of each 
step in the argument. Thus it must be widened to include 
(1) the element of intuition ; (2) certain assumptions or postu- 
lates ; (3) much wider evidence. The world of thought becomes 
its province. Insufficient in itself, it always points beyond 
itself. Faith is not reason, yet faith is reasonable. And, on 
the other hand, every form of rationalism, every dreamed-of 
“ religion without revelation ”, is confronted with the insoluble 
problem of the unsatisfied demands of reason itself. 

1. Reason is unable to achieve what nevertheless it recog- 
nizes as necessary. It always points forward to something 
higher, in which alone reason can become complete. Reason 
without revelation is not reasonable, because it is not self- 
consistent. Its own bafflements demand faith. It can make the 
demand—indeed it makes it inevitably—but it is unable to 
satisfy the demands which it cannot refrain from making. 
Without revelation, reason would not even make the demand 
for consistency and self-completion. Like faith, reason also is 
from without, from above, from the Wholly Other. 

2. The same is seen to be true when we turn from the 
intellectual demands of reason to the emotional and ethical. 
Poets and artists may recognize that their work is not their own 
(cf. the dying words of William Blake, “It is not mine! It is 
not mine!”). They are the instruments. The reality which 
they are trying to interpret is a reality which is seeking to reveal 
itself through them. 
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More important are the ethical demands. The humanist 
will not be prepared to admit those perplexities of reason which 
are, for many of us, the most serious, namely, the inability of 
man to repair the ethical system when it is violated, to bring 
about the forgiveness of sins and the overruling of evil for good. 
For an argumentum ad hominem, therefore, we must go to his own 
conception of morals. Dr. Reese writes (Humanist Sermons, 
p. 46), “ Man achieves his spiritual values because he feels the 
need of them.” It is a dangerous statement for a humanist to 
make, when his thought of religion is that it is a wish-fulfilment ; 
and yet it is a statement which he is bound to make in one form 
or another if he wishes to preserve his belief in morality. Now 
belief in God is at least as reliable as belief in moral values. 
You cannot remove the one without removing the reasonable 
grounds for accepting the other. 


X 


The book entitled Things and Ideals is one of the few 
writings in which a humanist of to-day has seriously faced the 
profound perplexities which Humanism leaves unresolved. At 
the end of that book Professor Max Otto has a poignant chapter 
on The Hunger for Cosmic Support. He advocates the renuncia- 
tion of every attempt to find a Friend behind phenomena ; 
every quest for companionship with a Being beyond the fleeting 
aspect of nature. We acknowledge ourselves to be “ adrift in 
infinite space on our little earth, the sole custodians of our 
ideals.” We are psychically alone. Men, who are comrades in 
doom and agents of each other’s weal or woe, must not go down 
the years estranged from the one friend they have—each other. 

Men have been afraid to face the truth, he says (p. 230). 
And the nature of their fear shows that religion is only wish- 
fulfilment. They desire a purposive universe, and psychic 
kinship with a transcendent Being. But their fear, when 
anyone threatens to remove these objects of longing, is not a fear 
of intellectual confusion. On the contrary, what gives the 
demand its vitality is the fear of emotional confusion. 

Clearly, Otto’s initial mistake is to suppose that the two 
types of disquietude can be separated. It is foolish to assume 
that the effect of removing the idea of God can be confined to 
the intellectual field. Suppose any instance of the violent 
uprooting of a belief firmly held. Suppose that I were to look 
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into my shaving mirror one morning and find that it was no 
longer my own face that the mirror reflected. Professor Otto 
would say, This is just a strange phenomenon which we must 
investigate calmly and dispassionately ; there is no call to be 
upset or alarmed. I should be upset. I demand the right to be 
alarmed ! 

Reason is not enough. It is true that religion must not be 
irrational or sub-rational. ‘The task of reason is to make impos- 
sible all religions save the best. But religion must always be 
supra-rational, as it were rational plus. 

The emotional confusion arising from the removal of the 
idea of God is a proof of the firmness with which the conviction 
of His being is held. Emotional and intellectual confusion may 
not always be rigidly separated. It did not need modern 
psychology to prove that emotional confusion, so far from 
indicating a trifling disturbance, may arise from the denial of 
truth in the inward parts. The disappearance of the thought 
of God may be due, not to any enlightenment of the under- 
standing, but, as we well know, to apathy, forgetfulness, dis- 
obedience. Our peace and patience, grounded in the idea of 
God, are not created because we feel that here is truth, but by 
the truth which we feel and know. 

Epcar P. Dickie. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 











GOD AND ENTROPY—THE LATEST PHASE 


Tue problem of the origin of the Universe has enthralled the 
minds of thinking men for thousands of years. Some said an 
intelligent Designer was necessary in order to explain the world 
order. Others replied that for all they could see things might 
just as well have come into being by chance or, alternatively, 
they asserted that the question was too difficult for men to 
answer and so ought to be left alone. 


I 


Discussions of this character have raged right up to the 
present day. Some of the phases of the controversy may be 
briefly summarized as follows. A long time ago it was believed 
by most people that the universe had been designed. The 
growth of the science of astronomy, however, had a profound 
influence upon such theological views. As a result opinions 
as to what precisely required creating or designing underwent 
much modification, now in one direction, now in another. 
When astronomers found, for instance, that the appearance of 
comets followed definite laws it was hard to believe any longer 
that they consisted of “ the thick smoke of human sins, rising 
every day, every hour, every moment, full of stench and horror, 
before the face of God, and becoming gradually so thick as to 
form a comet, with curled and plaited tresses, which at last is 
kindled by the hot and fiery anger of the Supreme Heavenly 
Judge ” (Celichius, Theological Reminder of the New Comet, 1578). 
But in the course of time the opening vista of the vast universe 
suggested a law and order undreamed of by former generations. 
It seemed that nothing short of the hand of God could have 
arranged the movements of stars so that they should not hit one 
another, or designed man’s cosmic abode with such consummate 
care. 

Thus each time astronomers decided that the universe was 
larger than they had previously supposed, God was apparently 
glorified the more. But when this had gone on for some time 
the position apparently became reversed. ‘The world had become 
relatively so small that people began to suspect that human 
beings might not matter much after all. The investigation of 
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the nebulae made this feeling all the more intense until it was 
discovered that our nebula was the largest known and that 
the solar system was near its centre. And now, to bring 
history right up to date, it has been found that these two 
last “ discoveries ” were probably mistaken after all ! 

In no other science have new advances seemed now to 
support, now to contradict, received opinions more than has 
been the case with astronomy. This constant fluctuation has 
at last led many moderns to see the danger of linking religion 
to the star of current speculative science. But despite this 
danger, it does not follow that all science is equally uncertain. 
There are well-established laws in science which have stood the 
test of time as well as new fashions of thinking which may or 
may not have come to stay ; if religion and science are to become 
connected, it must be on the basis of the former, not of the 
latter. 


II 


About the middle of the nineteenth century a law was 
discovered which was destined to have profound theological 
significance. It was known as the law of entropy or the second 
law of thermodynamics and it concerned itself with the amount 
of heat which steam engines could turn into useful work. Not 
until much later was its significance understood, and then at last 
it was realized that it involved a long known principle—the 
principle that when things are left to themselves they become 
more and more disorganized. Here for the first time in history 
this common sense fact had been given a mathematical formula- 
tion which was, however, extremely limited, since it only 
concerned itself with the arrangements of atoms and molecules. 
But the possibility of measurement opened a new realm of 
experiment. The law could be tested in all kinds of out-of-the- 
way places which had never been envisaged before. And when- 
ever experiments were tried it was found to be true, a state of 
affairs which remains the same to-day despite all the changes of 
modern science. 

This principle underlying the law of entropy is of such 
importance that it is convenient to give it a name, and it will, 
in future, be referred to as the law of morpholysis (morphe=form, 
luo=to loose). Its truth has been confirmed, not only in the 
special case of the entropy law, but in hundreds of other instances 
2 
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as well. For instance, Raleigh’s law of fluorescence follows 
directly from it, but has no direct relation to the second law of 
thermodynamics. Apparently, also, the expansion of the 
universe is a direct consequence of the same law. Moreover, 
many hundreds of phenomena which, some years ago, appeared 
as though they might be exceptions to the law of morpholysis, 
have recently been shown to make its truth all the more certain. 
Such, for example, are the formation of crystals, the growth of 
embryos and the ways clouds arrange themselves. As a result 
it would be true to say that of all the laws of science there 
are none known with greater certainty than the law of 
morpholysis. 

This truly astonishing fact of nature soon tempted people 
to enquire whether there was no way by which the law of 
morpholysis might be avoided. All kinds of ingenious suggestions 
were made. If the law ever proved untrue, perpetual motion 
should be possible, and many were the people who set to work 
to achieve this longed-for result. In 1861 Henry Dircks wrote 
a whole book describing scores of marvellous perpetual motion 
machines, none of which ever worked. As the result of long 
thought and endless discussion one fact emerged—the fact that 
(so far as present knowledge goes) mind alone can circumvent 
the law of morpholysis. This was first pointed out by Clerk 
Maxwell in an elementary text-book, and it has never been 
successfully challenged. In fact at least one branch of modern 
psychology (the gestalt psychology) assumes this to be a funda- 
mental property of mind. There is a great deal of experimental 
work—apart altogether from common sense observation—which 
confirms the view that mind actually possesses this property. 

As a result of these facts—the fact that the universe has 
form (e.g. as concentrated heat energy) and that form only 
arises where mind operates—it seems very likely that theologians 
have been right in saying that the world was created. Such 
a conclusion is based, as all sound reasoning should be based, 
upon the available facts of experience. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that these experiences are not typical of what takes place 
throughout the universe, but no conclusions can be based on 
such useless speculations. The fact remains that if we attempt 
to construct a theory of the origin of the universe on the basis 
of the most trustworthy knowledge available, we shall be led to 
postulate a creator God. 
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The force of this argument has made itself felt increasingly 
in recent years, and many and ingenious have been the attempts 
to circumvent it. In the publications of the Rationalist Press 
Association, which pours out book after book of agnostic apolo- 
getics, many of these attempts are to be found. Thus Haeckels, 
"in his Riddle of the Universe which is still circulated to-day, 
asserts that the entropy law is inconsistent with the law of the 
conservation of matter “ and so must be rejected ”, which proves 
no more than that Haeckel did not know very much about 
physics. A more modern writer is Mr. Joseph McCabe, who 
for a long time now has been asserting that “ Nature may have 
myriads of laboratories for the reconversion of energy, for all 
we know ” (Existence of God, 1913 edn., p. 124, m.t.). More 
recently (The Riddle of the Universe To-day, London, 1934, 
p. 202) he has expressed this sentintent with renewed vigour : 
“To deny that there is in the obscure depths of space a compen- 
sating or restoring mechanism is an unscientific and illogical 
piece of dogmatism. It is no use appealing to thermodynamic 
laws. They express our experience, not what lies beyond our 
experience.” But it is interesting to note that Bertrand Russell, 
of whose writings Mr. McCabe doubtless approves heartily, 
has repudiated this very argument in another connection. It is 
preposterous, he says, to hold that the universe is good, for if one 
had a crate of oranges and found that all those at the top were 
bad, one would not think of arguing that “ the underneath ones 
must be good, so as to redress the balance” (Why I am not 
a Christian, 1927, p. 18). 

An attempt has also been made to revive the age-old chance 
argument. J. B. S. Haldane has calculated that the universe 


might “ wind ” itself up of its own accord once in 10°’ to 10!" 
years (Nature, 1928, cxxii, 808) and in a popular book (Fact and 
Faith, 1934, pp. 50-65) he pictures himself resurrecting by 
chance an infinite number of times in past and future ages. 
But Eddington has shown (New Pathways in Science, 1935, pp. 
62 ff.) that such evasions cannot fairly be employed. If it is 
really arguable that the present state of the universe is due to 
a chance “ winding up ” we might just as well argue “ that the 
apparent uniformity of Nature observed up till now is merely 
a coincidence ”—so that the very basis of all our knowledge of 
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probability as well as of everything else would disappear. The 
chance argument thus destroys the very ground on which it rests. 

To turn to other objections, it is clear that the strength of 
any theory rests upon its ability to withstand criticism. The 
law of the conservation of mass, for instance, was firmly rooted 
in scientific thought at the beginning of this century, but that 
did not stop Landolt from doing his very utmost to disprove it. 
In the same way it is right that astronomers and physicists should 
occasionally speculate on the possible falsity of the entropy law 
and this, in fact, a few of them have done. 

In recent years speculations of this kind appear to have 
been started in a private conversation by Niels Bohr, who, some 
years later, made the idea public in a lecture to the Chemical 
Society (Four. Chem. Soc., 1932, 383). The mathematical 
consequences of the idea were quickly developed by R. C. Tolman 
in America (Nat. Acad. Sct. Proc., 1934, xx, 379) and by Bronstein 
and Landau (Physik. Zeit. der Sowjet-union, 1933, iii, 73) in 
Russia. 


IV 


The basis of these speculations may be briefly stated as 
follows. When atoms of radioactive substances break up they 
are observed to do so irreversibly. But in the interior of the 
stars it is possible that an equilibrium is set up between the 
original elements and their decomposition products. If so, 
it is conceivable either that a kind of perpetual motion machine 
comes into being, or else that energy disappears mysteriously. 
Whether either of these things happens or not depends on 
whether the energy given out when an atom explodes is equal 
to the energy absorbed when it is built up. There is no evidence 
whatever that this is not the case and, judging from all past 
experiments, it probably is. But it is only natural that mathe- 
maticians should speculate on what would happen if energy 
were not conserved in such a process. 

Now it is a very interesting sign of the times that speculations 
of this character have entered into purely popular works. In 
Landolt’s time no philosopher ventured to throw doubt on the 
law of the conservation of mass on the ground that further 
experiments were in progress. Even after the war, when 
relativity became generally accepted, it was plain to some minds 
that it might give rise to a way of circumventing the entropy law, 
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since faster moving molecules had greater mass and could perhaps 
be separated from others by gravitation. (This possibility was 
disposed of by Berthoud, Four. de Chim. Phys., 1919, xvii, 616.) 
But popular writers did not at once hail the faint possibility that 
the newly devised perpetual motion machine might work as a 
ground for overthrowing belief in thermodynamics! The 
mathematical investigation of such speculative possibilities was 
confined to scientific journals. 

But in the case of exactly similar speculations arising in our 
own day an entirely different thing has happened. On every 
hand such speculations are being seized upon and put forward as 
rebuttals of anyone who may chance to argue that there is a God. 
The scientists themselves join in this extraordinary procedure. 
In 1935, W. F. G. Swann gave a long and amusing lecture to the 
American Philosophical Society entitled “Is the Universe 
Running Down ? ” (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1935, lxxv, 217-49). 
In this he laughingly made out that-he had not the slightest idea 
as to whether the entropy of the universe was increasing or not. 
In the same spirit J. B. S. Haldane has put forward these specula- 
tions in a purely popular book (Fact and Fatth, 1934, p. §5) and 
later on again in his controversy with Arnold Lunn (Lunn and 
Haldane, Sctence and the Supernatural, 1935, p. 176). Even 
P. W. Bridgman (Science, 1932, lxxv, 419) in a more serious 
memoir has popularized similar speculations, while E. A. Milne 
(Mem. Manchester Lit. and Philos. Soc., 1933-4, xxix, 9) has 
pointed out in a very entertaining lecture that perhaps the 
congregation of stars on the outside of the expanding universe 
(as required by his theory which has not yet been adequately 
developed) may function like a “‘ Maxwellian demon” and so 
avoid the second law. 


V 


This situation, which has developed during the past few 
years, is so astonishing that it calls for some explanation. And 
that explanation is not difficult to discover. The popular works 
of Jeans have shown how very convincing an argument for the 
existence of God may be when it is based on the law of morpho- 
lysis. Even Bertrand Russell (The Scientific Outlook, p. 122) 
admits that the evidence about the running down of the universe 
is as good as it could well be under the circumstances. It can 
hardly be doubted, then, that the force of the argument is 
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beginning to be felt in the modern world. The majority of 
people have the strongest emotional antipathy to conclusions 
reached in such a manner, and they are now attempting to avoid 
them by clutching at a straw—by invoking the possibility that 
perhaps we do not know all there is to know. Yet if anyone 
were to argue that we cannot be certain that there are such 
things as atoms because science might one day discover something 
which altered our views on the subject, every intellectual person 
would at once stigmatize such an unintelligent attitude as a 
departure from knowledge in favour of ignorance. Thus the 
mere fact that an appeal to ignorance has been made so repeatedly 
in recent years in order to avoid the force of the creation 
argument, shows how cogent that argument has become. 

Lest anyone should gain the impression that a majority of 
scientific papers on the subject of the entropy law deal with its 
possible failure, it must be pointed out at once that this is very 
far from being the case. A succession of recent mathematical 
researches have shown that the law is in accord with many of our 
newest conceptions of the world. In addition, some long-known 
and well-established laws which previously appeared unrelated 
have recently been shown to follow directly from the same 
principle. In fact, it would be true to say that no truth becomes 
daily more certain than the law of morpholysis. 

Moreover, the speculation that the second law, and with it 
the law of morpholysis, may not be true for the whole of reality, 
is far less plausible to-day than it might have seemed a few decades 
ago. Such an extension of the law seems justified by the theory 
of the expansion of the universe and by the acknowledged fact 
that stars “ get old ”—which would hardly be the case if energy 
were being regenerated continuously in their interiors. In 
addition, the past history of science has shown again and again 
that this world is not an unreliable sample of the universe. 
People used to wonder whether matter in the heavens might not 
be something wholly different from matter on earth, but the 
spectroscope soon settled the point. And we now know that 
even at the farthest confines of space to which the present 
telescopes can penetrate, just the same common elements occur 
as we find around us. Moreover, gravitation, magnetic and 
electric fields and many other physical forces appear to function 
in the skies just as they do on earth. It is conceivable, as some 
scientists have suggested, that the light of the stars may build 
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itself up into other stars in remote parts of space, but even if this 
were so it would only serve to increase our estimates of the age of 
universe, without affecting the creation argument. 

From all this and much more evidence, which cannot be 
discussed here, it looks very much as though a belief in God as 
Creator is the inevitable consequence of modern knowledge. 
The old Cartesian dualism—now being assailed by writers on all 
sides—may soon take on a new phase of life. For, if once the 
idea that mind existed apart from matter before the world came 
into being takes root again, there can be ne point in maintaining 
that minds as we find them in nature are only “ epiphenomena ” 
of brains. 

It is true there are difficulties to such a return in thought. 
But the clarification of ideas which has come about in recent 
years has gone to show that many of these.are founded on mis- 
conceptions. Such, for example, is the very sensible claim that 
science can never return to vitalism in any of its-forms. But 
while this may readily be granted, it is becoming more and more 
widely recognized that if science is unable to deal with souls it 
does not necessarily follow that souls are non-existent. Again, 
the old objection that to postulate a God was to throw the 
difficulty back without solving it, has lost its force since people 
have recognized that much scientific explanation itself is of this 
character. But these and many other problems such as the kind 
of God involved, cannot be discussed within the limits of a short 
article. Suffice it to say that there are an increasing number 
who believe that science and a large element of traditional 
religious ideas are in much closer accord than rationalist writers 
appear to suppose. 

R. E. D. Crarx. 
University of Cambridge. 











MONOTHEISM AS THE PREDECESSOR OF 
POLYTHEISM IN SUMERIAN RELIGION 


I 


Tue Sumerians were probably the first people to emerge from 
barbarism some time before 4000 B.c. From them we obtain 
the earliest written information concerning the religion of 
mankind. Now it is obvious that a people so far advanced in 
culture as to live in organized society, to create good architecture, 
excellent pottery and to invent a written script, were far advanced 
beyond what the anthropologists call primitive and primary 
cultures. Australian, Tasmanian and American aborigines of 
to-day are still far more primitive than the races which founded 
civilizations in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. Here 
we have a talented race emerging into a real culture about 
4000 B.c. It may be argued that we cannot get at primitive 
religion with such advanced material. That may be true, but 
we have in the valley of the Euphrates an immensely ancient 
record of the progress of human religion; what is more their 
concepts can be read in the most primitive pictographic inscrip- 
tions. On the Map of Lower Mesopotamia you may see the 
locations of some of the great prehistoric cities of the Sumerians, 
latterly occupied by the Babylonian Semites. Ur, seat of the 
Moon-God in the South, north of it Erech, seat of the cult of Anu, 
the god of heaven and father of all the gods, above it Nippur, 
seat of the cult of Enlil, the Earth-God, and near Babylon, Kish, 
seat of the cult of the Earth-mother goddess. Eridu, seat of the 
Water-God, lay twelve miles south-west of Ur. The cults of 
Erech, Nippur and Eridu, or sky, earth and water, formed the 
trinity of their pantheon. 

Some of these sites have been excavated right down 
to virgin soil. Their last occupants were the Arabs of the 
Baghdad Caliphate. Consequently the excavator descends here 
through the ruins of states and empires, through the débris of 
many peoples over a period of at least 5,000 years until he reaches 
palzolithic culture on virgin soil. In doing this with three 
hundred workmen at Kish, over a period of twelve years, I came 
to the conclusion that the vast Sumerian polytheistic system 
was preceded by monotheism. This conclusion was also made 
more clear to me by the excavations of the Germans at Erech and 
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a city Shuruppak, between Nippur and Erech. To show you 
the line of evidence which led me to posit monotheism as the 
forerunner of the whole vast Sumerian pantheon let me use our 
own results at Kish. There we found a table of stratifications 
from the age of Alexander the Great at the top right down 
through 10 metres to plain level. Then through 6 metres to 
modern water level. Then through 3 metres to virgin soil. 
Sumerian civilization begins at virgin soil and ends considerably 
above plain level. There are excavations down to water level 
among streets and buildings not later than 3500 B.c. These 
show the sand line deposit precipitated by a great flood 
which destroyed the city. At Kish pictographic tablets begin 
just above virgin soil, the oldest writings from the human 
hand, the earliest-statements about the religious mind of man 
which will probably ever be recovered. This is real consecutive 
writing, and not long after the first rude pictographic period. 
At Erech a large number of inscriptions of this first stage of 
writing which I date about 4000 B.c., were recovered. We have, 
therefore, considerable evidence about their economic conditions 
and religion. Kish produced only the one tablet (see Fig. 2) 
from this first stage of writing. Now what do the Erech 
tablets tell us about the gods and the pantheon? We know from 
inscriptions of about 3000 B.c. that the Sumerian pantheon already 
contained about 760 deities. It is plain from my discovery of 
300 tablets at Kish from a period a little later than the primitive 
pictographic period that the pantheon there consisted of only 
the Sky-God, the Earth-God, and the Sun-God. 

Human pictographic writing cannot take us back to the 
primitive period of religion, to the primitive concept of deity or 
deities. But the following facts point unmistakably to mono- 
theism, and a Sky-God as the first deity, from whom descended the 
vast Sumerian pantheon, attaining in the end to about 5,000 gods. 

And before we go into a serious anthropological and 
theological discussion you may wish to see how this ancient 
pictographic script was rapidly developed by the Sumerians, 
so that after 3,000 they were able to produce a great literature. 
Fig. 1 shows the famous Sumerian chronological record 
written by a scholar in 2100 B.c. I refer to this document of 
400 lines, because it shows that the Sumerians at the end of their 
history believed in almost geological concepts for their early 
origins. He claims that the period before the Flood lasted 
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241,200 years, when there was already a polytheistic religion. 
He dates the Flood about 34,000 years B.c. 


II 


We have 575 tablets in most primitive pictographs, 
mostly from Erech. Here only two deities appear. Anu the 
Sky-God and Innini “ the Queen of Heaven ”. Obviously written 
documents from any city will always reveal a preference for the 
gods of the local cult. Erech was the centre of the worship of 
the Sky-God and the Queen of Heaven, Innini, latterly called 
Ishtar and Ashtoreth by the Semites. It is, however, certain 
that when we press back towards the beginning of religion on 
written documents the pantheon of 3000 B.c. dwindles down 
to four and then only two deities. If there really was a larger 
pantheon at the dawn of history these numerous tablets which 
are all temple records would have mentioned them. The 
Sumerologist knows that this must be true from temple records 
of later periods where dozens of deities occur on this class 
of documents. 

There is a gradual diminution of the pantheon back through 
the stages represented by four periods of early writing before 
3000 B.c. until at Erech only two deities are found. The 
Sumerian theologians themselves had two views about the oldest 
deity from which the whole vast pantheon sprang. The 
philosophically minded, basing their theory on the well-known 
Sumerian principle that the whole universe and all things in it 
were derived from the Jogos or word of the Water-God, regard the 
Water-God as the first deity. Another school which probably 
preserves the true tradition and true fact, always regards the 
Sky-God as primitive and founder of the pantheon. 

I should add at once that in these primitive records there 
is no trace of magic or demons. Everything points to a primitive 
personal god with the name An Heaven, Sky. That magic and so- 
called irrational or emotional elements did not exist then cannot 
be argued. Such evidence would not occur on temple records 
anyway. 

I have not yet come to a discussion of the religions of far- 
flung Semitic races, who appear in history at much later periods, 
the Hebrews, Arabs, Phoenicians, Aramzans. Here again, nothing 
can be said about them unti] they began to produce written 
material. The Babylonians are of course far and away the oldest 
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Semitic race so far as written history can be placed in evidence. 
They arrived in Mesopotamia as early as 3000 8.c. But here they 
lost about all evidence of their original Semitic religion ; in fact 
they simply accepted the entire Sumerian religion, pantheon, 
theology, liturgies, magic, in fact they lost their racial religion 
in the same way as European races lost theirs when they accepted 
Christianity. 

In bringing my own conclusions into relation with modern 
anthropology I must confess at once that an Assyriologist and 
Sumerologist can make no pretensions to speak as an Anthro- 
pologist. His life is spent in deciphering inscriptions of 
advanced cultures. 

I can lay claim to special knowledge of the history of only 
two great religions, Sumerian and Semitic, and I wish to apply 
the results of an enquiry into the history of these groups to the 
problems which confront the science of comparative religions, 
It is difficult for a student, originally trained to study the history 
of a given religion under the influence of Darwinism and trained 
in the days when nature and star myths were regarded as the 
origin of all religions, to reconstruct his method of investigation. 
I extracted myself from the lure of the totemistic theories of 
Jevons and Robertson Smith by my own study of Semitic 
religions, without the assistance of the devastating criticism of 
Foucart, Zepletal, Néldeke, Sir James Frazer and W. Schmidt. 
To explain the origin of deities over the wide field of Semitic 
religion, in Arabia, Canaan, Pheenicia, Syria and Babylonia, as 
due to animals worshipped as ancestors of the various Semitic 
tribes, is obviously false. I am not passing any comment on 
totemism as found in other areas, but the whole argument has been 
hopelessly ruined for Semitic religions, and with it any attempt 
to defend polytheism as the original religion of the Semites by 
starting with animal totems. The great champion of totemism 
and consequently polytheism as the basis of Semitic religions, 
Robertson Smith, seems to elaborate this theory in order to 
explain sacrifice, one of the principal religious acts of communion 
with the deity. It seems to be an argument which begs the 
principle. Assuming that Kemosh, god of the Moabites, 
Melkart, a god of the Pheenicians, Yav, god of the Hebrews, 
were originally only totem animals and ancestors of the various 
tribes, to eat of such a sacrificial animal easily explained sacrifice, 
and that theory of sacrifice has been almost universally accepted 
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by a school of Old Testament scholars. If that be so, then the 


Mosaic monotheism of the Hebrews is explained as an evolution 
from totemism. 


Ill 


The fundamental argument used by Robertson Smith and 
accepted by most of the Hebrew scholars after him was based 
upon linguistic evidence ; most of Max Miiller’s nature myths 
as the origin of polytheism were based upon philological evidence. 
All our evidence for the history of Semitic religions must be 
linguistic and archeological. There are no longer any primitive 
Semitic tribes such as the anthropologists still have at their 
disposal in Australia, Africa and North America. But we possess 
immense written evidence for Arabia, Canaan, Pheenicia and 
Babylonia. Robertson Smith argued from the fact that in 
Arabic and Hebrew a large number of families, persons and cities 
are named after animals. For example, a town in north Israel 
was named Layish, lion, and a man has the same name, Layzsh. 
An Ammonite king has the name Nahas, serpent ; a prince of 
Judah has the name Nahas, and a city in Judah is named Nahas. 
Now if animal names were given to tribes because these tribes 
descended from a totem animal, then animal names must be 
confined to the early stage of a religion. Several facts ruined this 
totemistic theory. When the earliest Arabic religion was 
discovered in the Yemen by the decipherment of Himyaritic 
inscriptions no animal names of cities or clans were found, and 
only three of men. Here there was an organized astral pantheon 
consisting of Moon, Sun and Venus. Arabian religion, therefore, 
in the first stage in which it can be studied belongs to the Poly- 
theistic star myth, or nature myth type like most Indo-Germanic 
religions. We know them first in an advanced stage. It must 
be remembered by way of parenthesis that those scholars did not 
know the early South Arabic Himyaritic sources, and the vast 
field of Sumero-Babylonian religion was still closed to them. 

Other facts destroyed the totem theory for Semitic religions 
even in the field which Robertson Smith and Jevons knew best, 
Hebrew, North Arabic, Pheenician and Aramaic. 

Not one of the clans or families who bear animal names had 
a deity of its own. None of them were tribes, but only families 
in tribes ; they are only clan names of ancestors who had animal 
names. For example Hezir, one of the families of the tribe of 
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Levi, means “ swine ”’, and there is a Hebrew named Hezir. The 
fact is that not one of the Semitic nations, tribes or cities which 
had a deity has an animal name. Moreover, the national or 
tribal deities of the far-flung Semitic races are now proved to be 
nature myths and every one of them star myths, except the 
national God of the Hebrews, Yav, Yahweh. Most of them are 
solar deities, a few in the Aramzan area are moon deities, and 
there is the corn deity Dagon; dagon in fact means “ corn”. 

Another fact destroyed this theory. In the beginning of 
the history of Arabic religion animal names of men are rare, but 
the custom increases in the later stages until they become prolific 
in the age of Mohammed. That is also true of Babylonia. 
Animal names of men do occur in the earlier stages of Babylonian 
religion but rarely, and increase in number throughout the 
history of that culture. The Semitic religions of Babylonia 
appear first in an advanced stage of culture about 3000 B.c., and 
here the pantheon has been almost “entirely borrowed from the 
Sumerians. Few traces of original Semitic religion can be traced 
in Babylonia, but such as are not wholly suppressed by the 
Sumerian pantheon prove that those Semites who intruded by 
conquest into the Sumerian kingdom before 3000 B.c. took with 
them the star myth pantheon of South Arabia. 

No consecutive history of religion can compare in length of 
time, in richness of written sources, in evidence from all stages 
of its development, with the Sumero-Babylonian, not even the 
Indo-Germanic religions which have no written sources earlier 
than Hittite from the 15th century s.c. The Sanscrit sources 
may go back by tradition to 1500 B.c., but Sumerian can be 
traced in written record to 4000 B.c., and its continuous history 
traced to the Christian era. 

It seems to be admitted that the nature myth gods of India, 
Greece and Italy and all Indo-Germanic religions started with 
a Sky-God, Zeus, Zeus-pater. Dyauspitar, Jupiter, “God the 
father ”’, all derived from the root div, to “ shine ”, whence the 
word deus, god. ‘The history of the Sky-God has been elaborately 
studied by Leopold von Schroeder in his Arische. Religion for 
Indo-Germanic in which he posits a monotheism based upon the 
Sky-God for all Indo-Germanic polytheism. Foucart, then, in a 
short article on Sky and Sky-Gods in Hastings’ E.R.E. (six pages) on 
the basis of Egyptian and Indo-Germanic, came to this conclusion :— 
“‘ We may safely assume that the concept of Sky-God belongs 
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to the most ancient period in the history of religious feeling and 
that it is at least as ancient as primitive naturalism and animistic 
fetishism. Whether it is even pre-animistic in its fundamental 
aspect is a question which must be reserved.” 

Foucart is an Egyptologist who interests himself secondarily 
in anthropology and comparative religion, and an Assyriologist 
is bound to suffer from the same limitations. It is obvious that 
when he suggests the primitive monotheistic concept of a 
Sky-God as possibly pre-animistic he is using language which 
anthropologists like Marett would condemn. 


IV 


Animism or belief in souls, ghosts and ancestor worship 
connected with the great name of E. B. Tylor, is a perfectly 
comprehensible and clear definition of a stage of religion earlier 
than polytheistic nature gods. Tylor defined this stage of religion 
as “ Belief in the existence of spiritual beings ”’, and it is, I suppose, 
a stage which preceded all polytheistic religions. In this sense 
I can understand that the concept of primitive monotheistic and 
ethically pure Sky-God involves animism; in other words, is 
conceived of mentally as well as by volition as a creator spirit. 
But what Foucart means by defining this original monotheism of 
a Sky-God as pre-animistic I quite fail to understand. Marett 
writes on pre-animistic religion, ‘‘ No anthropologist has ever 
supposed himself able fully and finally to explain the origin of 
belief in souls and spirits.” 

Andrew Lang and, more elaborately, W. Schmidt seem to 
have found races more primitive than animism and totemism in 
which there is a pure monotheism, a Supreme Being entirely free 
from magic and even without personality. This primitive 
monotheism widely distributed among races, still in existence 
and possible of being proved by Indo-Germanic and Sumerian 
philology, is elaborately defined by Schmidt in six huge volumes, 
Der Ursprung der Gottesidee. 1 do not pretend to have read all 
this, and I depend for an exposition of Schmidt’s theory upon 
the English edition of his resumé, Origin and Growth of Religton. 
The various schools of thought, Max Miiller’s nature myths, 
Tylor’s animism, Smith’s totemism, Marett’s magic, Lang’s 
primitive monotheism, are all defined in this book. I know of 
only one criticism of Schmidt, that of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in Cambridge, who rejects Schmidt’s arguments on the 
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ground that this primitive monotheism found in Africa and 
North America is too nebulous and that it has no continuity of 
evidence ; Marett has briefly noted Lang’s theory of primitive 
monotheism or high gods with the remark, “ I assume for working 
purposes that Mr. Lang’s high gods must have had a psychological 
pre-history which would connect them with vaguer and even 
vaguer shapes,” but “I have complete faith in Mr. Lang’s high 
gods.” 

The Regius Professor also contends that Schmidt has paid 
no attention to higher culture religions, by which he means, of 
course, Indo-Germanic, Sumero-Babylonian and Egyptian. 
Unfortunately for his criticism, the specialists in Egyptian, 
Sumerian and Indo-Germanic have come to the conclusion that 
a Monotheism based on a Sky-God preceded polytheism. As to 
the history of the Sky-God in Semitic and Sumerian, Schmidt 
bewails the fact that there is no study of this subject, and I 
supplied it in my Semitic Mythology, 1931, the date of the appear- 
ance of Rose’s English edition of Origin and Growth of Religion. 

Volume 4 of Schmidt’s great German work appeared in 1933 ; 
Volume § in 1934; Volume 6 in 1935; altogether over 3,000 
octavo pages. In the last volume he analyses fifteen reviews, 
mostly favourable; but of Cook’s review, seventeen closely 
printed pages, no mention; of Junker’s history of Egyptian 
religion, 1931, in which the same thesis for Egypt is defended, 
not a syllable; of my own book, 1931, parts of which were 
expressly written in response to his demand for an investigation 
of the Sky-God in Babylonia, no mention. Does Professor 
Schmidt confine himself entirely to the sphere of lower 
anthropology ? 

Now Lang and Schmidt on the basis of lower cultures, and 
especially on the basis of the pygmies in Africa, the Indians of 
North America, define the original monotheism in these words. 
“The really monotheistic character of the Supreme Being is 
clear even to a cursory examination. This is true of the Supreme 
Being of most Pygmy tribes, of the Tierra del Fuegians, the 
primitive Bushmen, the Kurnai and Yuin of South-East Australia, 
the peoples of the Arctic culture, the primitives of North America. 
Among other races the fact of their original monotheistic belief 
has been obscured.” This Supreme Being is defined in some 
areas as First Father, corresponding to Greek Zeus-pater, Latin 
Jupiter, and Schmidt might have added the widespread Semitic 
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custom of calling any deity “father, my father”. There is 
everywhere in this great work evidence that the author cares 
nothing at all for the witness of the great culture religions even 
though he complains that specialists give him no material. He 
emphasizes the pure and moral character of this Supreme Being 
who in most areas is a Sky-God in the sense that he resides in the 
sky. For him this pure and highly moral original monotheism 
was degraded all over the world into polytheism. He uses the 
word “ degradation”, and Cook’s criticism of this view is 
unanswerable. To compare the pygmy religion with its 
undoubted concept of a Supreme Being, with Greek, Sumerian 
and Egyptian religion on grounds of religious and cultural 
values is downright absurd. Polytheism may be a degradation of 
primitive monotheism in a scientific sense, but it is obviously 
untrue that monotheism of this primitive type is associated with 
a higher culture than the derived polytheism. The greatest 
culture ever produced in the ancient Semitic world arose 
under the most polytheistic religion ever known in Babylonia. 

Now, as I have said, it is possible to trace Sumerian religion 
back through its long periods of intense Polytheism based on 
nature, star and theological myths to a period of pictographic 
writing; this vast polytheism of the Sumerians became the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria ; it was largely adopted in the 
Western and Northern Semitic lands. It was impregnated with 
magic which gave rise to the physical sciences of which they were 
the founders in the ancient world. They became under their 
system of theologically organized polytheism the founders of 
astronomy and mathematics of a high order. I came to the 
conclusion that the whole intricate polytheism of Sumer and 
Babylonia originated in a monotheistic concept for the following 
reasons. In the first place the Sumerian word for god, digir, 
means both “ high ” and “ to be bright ”, and the sign used to 
write this word also means “ sky ”. This is precisely parallel to 
the history of the Indo-Germanic word for the Sky-God from 
the root div, to be bright, deus. The pantheon in full bloom 
contained more than 5,000 deities great and small. The 
early history of this pantheon can be traced back through the 
inscriptions to the most primitive pictographs. A large body of 
early texts from about 3300 B.c. shows a pantheon of only 500 
gods. In all theological treatises of the pantheon right back to 
3300 the Babylonians and Sumerians always place the Sky-God 
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at the beginning and regard him as father of all the gods, whether 
personifications of nature, the stars and planets, or of abstract 
ideas, War, Industry, Justice, etc. The Sky-God has the name 
An, which is the ordinary word for sky, heaven. The early 
Sumerian texts and the conclusion deduced from them were 
published in 1928, or three years before Schmidt’s Origin and 
Growth of Religion in which he clamoured for such evidence. . 

The evidence all points to the same conclusion as the 
Anthropologists Lang and Schmidt maintain; it agrees with 
Schroeder’s great investigation of Indo-Germanic religions and 
of recent historians of Egyptian religion. 

This Sky-God An or Anu of the Sumerians is known to have 
been personified and anthropomorphic, for there is a drawing of 
him on a seal where he is characterized as a rain god, and the 
texts relate the myth that in high heaven were kept the bread 
and water of eternal life. 


V 


As to the defence of this same thesis in the pure Semitic 
religions of Arabia, Canaan, Phoenicia and Syria. It is impossible 
to get behind the nature and star worship stage of Semitic 
polytheism here on the basis of the written sources; the word 
for god common to every Semitic language, ilu, el, elah, eloah, 
is of unknown origin and its root inexplicable. It is argued 
by Brockelmann that the development of the Islamic god Allah 
into a monotheistic god is really a revival of a prehistoric mono- 
theistic Semitic deity. The fact is that in pre-Islamic polytheism 
the term “ god” meant the Moon-God and in north Semitic or 
Pheenician and Canaanite “god” came to mean Sun-God. That 
is due to obvious facts. In Arabian Polytheism the Moon-God is 
the principal deity; in north Semitic the Sun-God overshadows 
all other deities. Consequently “ god” in Arabian Polytheism 
took the place of the proper name of the Moon-God “Wadd”, 
and in Canaan and Pheenicia “god” took the place of “Shemesh”, 
the proper name of the Sun-God. 

The literary remains of the oldest culture religions of 
Western Asia therefore substantially support the conclusions of 
Andrew Lang and Wilhelm Schmidt. The earliest conception 
of deity is really monotheistic; in the primitive races of the 
world to-day, this conception is vague, almost impersonal. Such 
a primitive stage is anterior to our Sumerian and Semitic sources. 
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When we first catch a glimpse of the religious mind of man at 
the dawn of history in Egypt and Babylonia, this primitive 
Supreme Being has become a very definite personal Sky-God, 
creator of the Universe and of Man. But one thing seems very 
clear to me. When man first found himself in the presence of 
the vast problems of life and death, of the forces of nature and the 
inexplicable universe, he placed his faith in the Supreme Spiritual 
Being. This for me was surely a rational process. It has no 
primary emotional basis, no mere irrational instinct, but the 
decision of a real homo sapiens. Religion was necessary to make 
anything rational out of the meaning of human existence, and 
without it there could be no cultural progress. We are dealing 
here with man and not with monkeys, with a mind and soul which, 
in my opinion, has no more to do with evolution from animal 
life than the progress of religion has to do with evolution. 

These conclusions have a very vital importance in Christian 
Theology as well as in Anthropology. Atheism and Com- 
munism in our time are based very considerably on the conclusions 
of Anthropologists who posit an irrational and emotional origin 
for the religion of man. Applied to the origin of the great Mosaic 
ethical monotheism of the Old Testament and taught even in 
theological colleges, how could it have anything but a disastrous 
effect upon the power and enthusiasm of Christianity? Dar- 
winian evolution applied to the origin and progress of religion 
can have only one result: it must destroy the faith of mankind 
that there is any reality in religion at all. That is the conclusion 
which a very large part of mankind has now drawn from this 
Anthropological movement, a conclusion for which even Christian 
theologians are not blameless. Do anthropologists and theolo- 
gians really know the history of man down the ages from the 
dawn of culture? Does the atheism of modern times really 
understand that religion was the basis of all human culture, and 
that it began in the rational nature of man ? 


S. Lancpon. 
University of Oxford. 


Noter.—It should be stated that when I wrote my Semitic 
Mythology, in which the conclusions stated in this paper were 
first published, I was unaware of W. Schmidt’s similar conclusions 
on other grounds, nor had I yet seen Leopold von Schroeder’s 
Arische Religion. S.L. 
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JOVINIAN 


Tue fourth century of the Christian era was marked by a con- 
spicuous growth of asceticism, with a wide extension of the 
monastic ideal, and an exaggerated esteem of virginity or celibacy 
to the detriment of matrimony and family life. Christian 
perfection was felt to be incapable of realization among the 
usual circumstances of daily life, and such Scripture texts as were 
available, principally some from the writings of St. Paul, with 
one or two of our Lord’s sayings, were expounded with, at times, a 
fantastic disregard for common sense and for the fact that marriage 
was of God, instituted by Him in the time of man’s innocency. 
We need not delay to examine any of the strange perversions of 
Holy Writ, or the grotesque extremes men were led to. These 
last have been well portrayed by W. H. Lecky in his History of 
European Morals, and by many other writers. It is sufficient 
to remark that the spirit which produced these extravagances, 
to use no stronger term, is still alive, and the record in modern 
days of Roman Catholic asceticism bears witness to its activity. 
The whole conception of life as seen from this ascetic angle is 
Manichaean, not Christian. It may, in the century we are 
concerned with, have.drawn inspiration and currency from the 
decay of ordered government over wide areas, from the corruption 
of heathen life which was influencing Christians in the world, 
and from the power exercised by a few outstanding ascetics whose 
morbid and perverted outlook, attributable to personal experience 
or idiosyncrasy, was given a universal character in much the 
same way as Milton’s personal affairs were made the affairs of 
humanity at large; at least that is how J. Russell Lowell in his 
critical essay on Milton argues. Great names, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, come to our minds in this century as the advocates 
of asceticism. They may not have advocated the extremes of 
such a one as Simeon Stylites, though Jerome’s exuberance might 
countenance the worse absurdities of the Egyptian laura; but 
they assumed it to be beyond question that the dedication of 
men and women to life-long celibacy was part of the higher 
cultivation of the Christian life, and that marriage could only be 
sorrowfully acquiesced in as a lower state of life, suited to the 
groundlings, the camp followers in the army of Christ, a state of 
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life only brightened by the possibility that the offspring of the 
union might be led to become monks and virgins. 

The Christian religion, however, was not the creation of 
monk or ascetic. Jesus of Nazareth was neither Pharisee nor 
Essene. He was a layman of the tribe of Judah of which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood. He chose at least 
one married man to be an apostle, and according to some patristic, 
and nearly all medieval teaching, that married man became the 
Rock on which the Church was built. We do not accept this 
interpretation of the passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel, but it is 
significant that our Lord spoke only in praise of matrimony, 
honoured the marriage-feast at Cana with His presence and first 
miracle, and declared that none other than God made the twain 
to be one flesh. He recognized that for some causes a man had 
better remain single. Such a cause, we can easily grasp in the 
case of certain foreign missionaries, in the case of St. Paul, and 
in others for whom responsibility is such that the married life 
has to be set aside. ‘“‘ He that is able to receive it ” may do so, 
but Christ makes him no more virtuous, and places him no 
higher in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is plain that when asceticism became a vogue, and was 
loudly advocated on all sides, that some men would revert in 
thought to the revealed basis of the life of the Christian, the New 
Testament, and recall that future rewards of salvation are not 
by works of righteousness that we have done, but according to 
God’s mercy: that the best, like the worst, appear before God 
as debtors, not as creditors, that there is no “ nicely calculated 
less or more ” in our dealings with God, and claims upon Him. 
Such a man was Jovinian. He was not a scholar, nor a great man, 
but he saw clearly that asceticism did not justify itself, that the 
cloister offered no impregnable barrier to Satan, and that the 
Christian warfare was not conflict with the phantasies engendered 
in the mind by confinement, or introspection, but strenuous 
militancy against sin in the world. The light of the world 
failed in its purpose when men turned the bushel of monasticism 
over upon it, and the salt of the earth failed likewise when left 
unquarried in the mine, or unharvested on the sea-shore. Such 
also was that greater man Chrysostom, a monk, who found it 
imperative to preach against the growing belief that the Christian 
virtues could not be practised in the world. This man used his 
influence and his immense oratory in the East. In the West, 
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in Rome, Jovinian the ex-monk had the courage to assert the 
freedom of the Christian and the honourable estate of matrimony 
against the tide of popular Church opinion. He taught that 
there was but one Divine element in life, which all believers share 
in common ; and but one fellowship with Christ, which proceeds 
from faith in Him; and but one new birth. All who are 
Christians in the true sense have the same calling, the same 
dignity, the same heavenly blessings ; the diversity of outward 
circumstances creating no difference in this respect. Everything 
depends on the inward life, not on outward forms. Neander 
(Church History, iii) calls him “ the protestant of his time ”, but 
we need to correct this by recalling what has been written by 
B. J. Kidd (History of the Church to a.p. 461) in reference to 
H. H. Milman’s description of him as “ a premature Protestant” ; 
Dr. Kidd says rightly, “‘ there is nothing to show that he antici- 
pated the reformers in what he protested for, but he had kinship 
with them in what he protested against.” 

Details of Jovinian’s life are wanting. We know only that 
he was a monk of the Western Church, who lived for a time in 
Rome. Hefele (History of the Counctls, ii) says, “ he had been 
a monk, whether at Milan or elsewhere is unknown, and had been 
a great ascetic, but about a.p. 388 he approached nearly the same 
views concerning good works as Luther.” He sums up what he 
conceives to have been the erroneous views of Jovinian as 
follows. Jovinian taught : 


I. That virginity, widowhood and married life were equally 
meritorious. 


II. That fasting was not more meritorious than eating, provided 
the latter was done with thanksgiving. 


III. That all who with full faith were born again in baptism 
could not be overcome by the devil. 


IV. That all who are saved by the grace of baptism may expect 
an equal reward in heaven (a consequence of the former 
views, i.e. that there are no different degrees of moral virtue). 


. That Mary indeed conceived Christ as a virgin, but did not 
bear Him as a virgin, for through childbearing her virginity 
ceased ; for otherwise we must say with the Manichaeans 
that the body of Christ was not real, but only appeared so. 
He in fact accused the orthodox of Manichaean and Docetic 
errors. 
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It will be seen from Hefele’s summary that the views of 
Jovinian were a complete challenge to the fashionable belief of 
the period, and in the fifth of these he shows that he may be 
aligned with such men as Bonosus and Helvidius, while his general 
teaching is in harmony with that of Vigilantius, his younger 
contemporary. Both he and Vigilantius had to endure the 
harsh mockery and vehement polemics of Jerome. 

Having come to these conclusions, Jovinian changed his 
ascetic life for what his enemies described as one of easy luxury, 
when not more severely apostrophizing it. He endeavoured 
to spread his views by books, and by activity in securing proselytes. 
This brought him to Rome during the pontificate of Pope Siricius, 
where he succeeded in winning over several consecrated virgins 
and ascetics. He asked them, we are told, “ Are you better 
than Sarah, Susannah, Anna, and many other holy women and 
men of the Bible?” He does not appear to have gained any of 
the clergy to his side. On the contrary, he roused severe 
opposition, and several prominent laymen, especially Pammachius, 
the friend of Jerome, took proceedings against him, and urged 
the Pope to condemn his views. Siricius accordingly held a 
synod in A.D. 390 at which he declared the doctrines of Jovinian 
to be contrary to Christian law, and therefore expelled from the 
Church Jovinian and his friends who are named, Auxentius, 
Genialis, Germinator, Felix, Plotinus, Martianus, Januarius and 
Ingeniosus. At the same time, to prevent the spread of the 
doctrine, and fearing lest Jovinian might win the favour of a 
man much greater and more powerful than the Pope, three 
priests were sent to Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan. The fifth 
epistle of Siricius expresses the Pope’s views. The treatise 
written by Jovinian is unfortunately lost, but we may accept the 
opinion of Dr. B. J. Kidd in the work already quoted that our 
knowledge of Jovinian’s teaching comes from Siricius, Ambrose, 
Jerome and Augustine. “ It is likely enough that these authori- 
ties, for want of sympathy, have damaged his reputation ; but 
there is no reason to think that they have misrepresented his 
opinions.” Dr. Kidd thinks it wrong to associate him with the 
view of Helvidius, Bonosus and the Antidicomarians who pro- 
tested against the extremists called Collyridians, but in common 
with them he combated the over-emphasis on the ever-virginity 
of the Blessed Virgin and the tendency to confer on her the 
honours once given to the goddesses of the heathen. The 
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condemnation of Bonosus of Sardica at the Synod of Capua in 
A.D. 391 could not have been without some sort of effect on the 
Jovinian controversy. 

In general, according to Dr. Kidd, his fear was that there 
would arise a formal piety, but he ignored the reality of special 
calls, and their sacredness, and overlooked the many mansions, 
dwelling on the penny apiece. It is a pity that Dr. Kidd in his 
zeal for “ Catholicism ” should give such concrete significance 
to the many mansions, and interpret the phrase in a sense we 
cannot believe to have been intended by its author. We say 
“Catholicism ”, for the things implied by this word when 
enclosed in inverted commas include celibate ideals, and many 
other things Roman rather than Catholic in the right sense. 
To dwell on the penny apiece might well become the practice 
of modern preachers who may take this lesson in homiletics from 
the old heresiarch. The grace and the mercy of God, and His 
freedom to do what He will with His own, go to the foundation 
of man’s relation to God. The many mansions suggest only 
the great capacity of the heart and heaven of God to receive all 
whocometoHimbyChrist. Theyarenot distinguished as to size, 
shape, or situation. Suburbia and its nice gradations will not have 
their counterparts in the Divine town-planning of the hereafter. 

Dr. Kidd continues, “ As if he (Jovinian) held the indefecti- 
bility of grace he gave out that once regenerate, always regenerate; 
and if to all seeming fallen away, then the sacrament in that case 
must have been with water only, not with the Spirit: a sign, 
not asacrament.” We to-day may not strictly ally the regenerat- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit with the rite of baptism in the same 
way as Jovinian did; and we must remember also that in the 
fourth century a large proportion of baptisms were still baptisms 
of adults on profession of faith. When controversies arise, as 
they do occasionally to-day, over baptism, it is well to recall 
the words of John, “I baptise with water. . . . He shall 
baptise with the Holy Spirit.” That, and that only, should be 
called Christian baptism in the sense of regeneration. As the 
Gorham judgment showed in the case of Church of England 
formularies, the language in relation to baptism and regeneration 
is the language of charity and devotion and reliance on the 
promises of God. It is not mechanical. 

We return now to the career of Jovinian after his condemna- 
tion with the eight others by Siricius. The Pope’s seventh 
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epistle, reporting what he had done, was sent to Milan, and in 
A.D. 393 Ambrose held a small council of North Italian bishops. 
This council arranged to condemn Jovinian as guilty of Mani- 
chaean error (Ambrose, forty-second epistle). This was retalia- 
tion of a cynical kind, for, as we have noted, that had been the 
charge Jovinian brought against the Church generally (Jerome— 
Adv. Jov. i, 5. Augustine—de Nupt. et Concupisc. ii, 38). 
Ambrose reported this to the Pope, saying that Jovinian dared 
even to deny the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin, “a 
miracle expressly asserted in scripture and affirmed in the Apostles’ 
Creed which the Roman Church ever keeps and preserves 
undefiled.” The anti-Manichaean law of June 17th, a.v. 389, 
was put in force against the culprit, and he was driven from 
Milan. Some followers of his were. denounced by Ambrose as 
“the new Epicureans”. A worthy tribute to him is paid, 
however, by Dr. Holmes Dudden in his recent great book, The 
Life and Times of Ambrose of Milan: “ Jovinian was not a 
Manichaean or a voluptuary. He was a conservative Western 
Catholic led by excesses to condemn contemporary asceticism 
largely due to Jerome’s influence. He was scriptural, and the 
champion of inward spirituality.” 

Pammachius, who had stirred up Siricius against Jovinian, 
was still not satisfied. The Church leaders had met him with 
the weight of their authority, not with argument, and had 
denounced him, leaving him still unconvinced. In a.p. 392 
Jerome, inspired it appears by Pammachius, published his treatise 
“ Against Jovinian ”, and not long after Jovinian was exiled by 
order of the Emperor Honorius to an island off the coast of 
Dalmatia, where he died. (Dr. Kidd is not quite satisfied that 
this was the same Jovinian.) Here he can have had little oppor- 
tunity of dying in the unpleasant fashion affirmed by Jerome in 
his treatise against Vigilantius (§1). ‘‘ As Euphorbus is said to 
have been born again in the person of Pythagoras, so in this 
fellow (Vigilantius) the corrupt mind of Jovinian has arisen. 
Jovinian condemned by the authority of the Church of Rome, 
amidst pheasants and swines’ flesh, breathed out, or rather 
belched out his spirit.” This elegant treatise was written about 
A.D. 406 or 409, so evidently Jovinian had died before this. 

Let us now see the nature of the contemporary opinions of 
Jovinian and his doctrine. The letter of Pope Siricius to the 
Church of Milan (a.p. 389) is included in the collection of the 
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letters of St. Ambrose. In it we read, ‘‘ The sacred truth of 
the Church has never been assailed by the barking of such dogs 
as those who have now suddenly broken in upon us... . 
Some of their chosen ones have betrayed their blasphemies by 
writing a rash discourse which the rage of a desperate mind has 
led them openly to publish, favouring, as it does, the cause of 
the heathens ” (§4). 

“ Of their madness I suddenly received intelligence by means 
of a shocking writing which certain faithful Christians caused to 
be conveyed to me in order that the opposition to the divine law 
might be repressed by a spiritual sentence ” (§5). 

“Having held an assembly of my clergy it became clear 
that their sentiments were contrary to the Christian law. There- 
fore we have excommunicated them ” (§6). 

‘Nothing doubting that your Holinesses will observe the 
aforesaid decree (the nari: I have sent you this 
epistle ” (§7). 

The reply of the Council of Milan, which probably Ambrose 
wrote, is a long document, full of abuse of Jovinian, echoing the 
phrase about barking dogs, “it is a savage barking to show no 
reverence for virginity, observe no rule of chastity, to seek to 
place everything on a level, to abolish the different degrees of 
merit, and to introduce a certain meagreness in heavenly rewards, 
as if Christ had only one palm to bestow, and there was no 
copious diversity in His rewards ” (§2). 

“They pretend that they are giving honour to marriage, 
but what praise can rightly be given to marriage if no distinction 
is paid to virginity? A good wife is deservedly praised, but 
a pious virgin is more properly preferred . . . the one is under 
law, the other is under Grace ”’ (§3). 

Ambrose then discusses the opinions of Jovinian on the 
virginity of Mary, and gives us a typical piece of patristic exegesis. 
“What is that gate of the sanctuary, that outward gate which 
looketh towards the East, which remains shut, and no man, it is 
said, shall enter in by it, but the Lord, the God of Israel (Ezekiel 
xliv. 1, 2). Is not Mary this gate by whom the Saviour entered 
into the world ? ” (§6). 

“ But why need we say more to our master and teacher, 
seeing that these persons have now paid the worthy price of their 
perfidy, who have on this account come hither, that no place 
might remain where they were not condemned, who have proved 
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themselves to be truly Manichaeans, by not believing that He 
came forth from a virgin ” (§9). 

** All who saw them have fled from them as a plague. 
Witnesses thereof are our brethren and fellow presbyters, Crescens, 
Leopardus, Alexander (the three clergymen sent from Rome), 
by whose means they have been exposed to common execration, 
and driven forth as fugitives from the city of Milan ” (§13). 

We have also the letter Ambrose wrote in a.p. 396 to the 
Church of Vercellae (Ambrose Epistle 63), against two disciples 
of Jovinian, in which he ridicules their teaching as he pictures 
it. He refers to these disciples (Sarmatio and Barbatianus) as 
men who had come to assert that “ there is no virtue in abstinence, 
no grace in a strict life, none in virginity, that all are to be rated 
at one price, that they who chasten the flesh are beside them- 
selves.” “ What school has sent forth these Epicureans ? No 
school of philosophers, as they affirm, but of ignorant men who 
are setters-forth of pleasure, who persuade to luxury, who hold 
chastity to be useless.” ‘* What virgin can hear without grieving 
that her chastity will have no reward ? What widow, were she 
to find her widowhood profitless, would choose to preserve 
inviolate her first marriage vow, and live in sorrow instead of 
allowing herself to be comforted? What wife is there who 
hearing that no honour is due to chastity might not be 
tempted by unwatchful heedlessness of mind or body ?” 

He goes on to show that the Epicureans were in his judgment 
better than the Jovinianists, and says, “ seeing that philosophy 
has renounced these men, shall not the Church exclude 
them ?” 

Augustine has much to say on the problems at issue. His 
ascetical works treat of the various problems of fasting, virginity, 
widowhood, etc., in a completely anti-Jovinian manner. He is, 
of course, far milder than Jerome, who far exceeds Ambrose in 
vehemence. In his De Haeresibus, ch. 82, he writes of anti- 
asceticism, “ From Jovinian, a monk, this heresy sprang while 
we were young. This man, like the Stoic philosophers, said all 
men were equal, and that it was not possible for a man to sin, 
having received the washing of regeneration, nor was fasting, 
or abstinence from food profitable. He destroyed the virginity 
of Mary saying that it was corrupted in child-bearing. He put 
virginity, celibacy, marriage, on equal level, so that some holy 
virgins in Rome, having heard him, are said to have married, not 
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that he either had or wished to have a wife.” These last words 
of Augustine are of importance, for they show that Jovinian 
recognized that there was place and justification for celibacy. 
Had he wanted to overthrow restraint, and preach lust, his con- 
duct would scarcely have been so consistent with his former life 
under a vow of celibacy. 

The scurrilous Jerome, who sublimated his obsessions till he 
imagined they were the commandments of God, whose great 
scholarship is befouled by his coarse mind and jeering tongue, 
is the chief and most voluminous of Jovinian’s opponents. He 
alone gives us some information about the book Jovinian wrote 
to expound his doctrine, and thus enables us to see what Jovinian’s 
revolt stood for. 

We have noted that Pammachius, Jerome’s friend, was 
active in the matter of starting the campaign against the culprit, 
and no doubt influenced the great exponent of asceticism to use 
his invective. However, the immediate cause of Jerome’s 
interference seems to have been a Roman lady, Marcella, who 
had a circle of ascetically minded women around her. She 
inspired some of Jerome’s most important writings, and the 
editor (F. A. Wright) of the selection of Jerome’s letters published 
in the Loeb Classical series says that “‘ it was certainly at Marcella’s 
request that Jerome denounced the teaching of the renegade 
monk Jovinian who made an attempt to discredit the celibate 
life which Jerome had done so much to encourage, and with such 
success that by that time, he exultantly writes, Italy was full of 
nunneries, and the number of monks in Rome was past counting.” 
“ Renegade ” is scarcely a fair epithet to apply to Jovinian, but 
we can let it pass. 

In a.D. 392 Jerome published his long work Adversus 
Jovinianium. We reproduce some passages to show the quality 
of this momentous book. ‘“ The Apostle (2 Peter) has described 
Jovinian speaking with swelling cheeks, and nicely balancing his 
inflated utterances, promising heavenly liberty, when he himself 
is the slave of vice and self-indulgence ; a dog returning to his 
vomit. For although he boasts of being a monk, he has exchanged 
his dirty tunic, bare feet, common bread and drink of water, for 
a snowy dress, sleek skin, honey-wine, and dainty dishes ; for the 
sauces of Apicius (an Epicure) and Paxamus (author of a treatise 
on cooking); for baths and rubbings, and for the cook-shops. 
Is it not clear that he prefers his belly to Christ, and thinks his 
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ruddy complexion worth the Kingdom of Heaven? And yet 
that handsome monk, so fat and sleek, and of a bright appearance, 
who always walks with the air of a bridegroom, must either 
marry a wife if he is to show that virginity and marriage are equal, 
or if he does not marry one, it is useless for him to bandy words 
with us when his acts are on our side.” 

* Jerome then gives illustrations of “ Christian chastity and 
angelic virginity” from the Scriptures, answering Jovinian’s 
assertion that the dogma of virginity is against nature by a 
survey of Greek, Roman and foreign history (Bk. I). This is an 
answer to Jovinian’s first proposition (stated in extract from 
Hefele). 

A description of the circumstances is given. ‘“ The holy 

brethren of Rome sent me Jovinian’s books with the request that 
I might reply to the follies contained in them, and would crush 
with evangelical and apostolic vigour ‘ the Epicurus of Christian- 
ity’. I read but could not comprehend them. . . . The 
style is so barbarous, and the language so vile, and such a heap 
of blunders that I could neither understand what he was talking 
about, nor by what arguments he was trying to prove his points. 
At one moment he is all bombast, at another he grovels. 
The introduction to his second book of which he has discharged 
himself like a sot after a night’s debauch, will show the character 
of his eloquence, and through what bright flowers of rhetoric he 
takes his stately course.” Jerome then quotes the following 
passage from Jovinian. “I respond to your invitation, not that 
I may go through life with a high reputation, but may live free 
from rumour. I beseech the ground, the young shoots of our 
plantations, the plants and trees of tenderness snatched from 
the whirlpools of vice, to grant me audience and the support of 
many listeners. We know that the church through faith, hope, 
and charity is inaccessible and impregnable ; all are apt to learn ; 
none can force a way into it by violence, or deceive it by craft.” 
Jerome comments, “‘ Would you not think he ought to be put 
in a strait-jacket ?”” He goes on, “I will briefly set forth our 
adversary’s views, and will drag them out of his books like snakes 
from the holes where they hide, and will separate the venomous 
head from the writhing body.” 

In Book II the second, third and fourth of Jovinian’s 
propositions are answered (see extract from Hefele). It displays 
well the extent of Jerome’s knowledge of the classics, and of the 
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Eastern creeds. Speaking of over-indulgence he says, “ even if 
our food be the commonest, we must avoid repletion. For 
nothing is so destructive to the mind as a full belly, fermenting 
like a wine-vat, and giving forth its gases on all sides. What sort 
of fasting is it, or what refreshment is there after fasting, when we 
are blown out with yesterday’s dinner, and our stomach is made 
an ante-room to the closet?” This coarse and vulgar tirade 
shows the sort of mind the ascetic possessed, and does no justice 
to the reason and moderation of his victim. 

On the subject of rewards in Heaven, Jovinian had, as we 
have seen, cited the parable of the labourers, and Jerome speaks 
of his “ crafty opponent’s perverse ingenuity”, and dwells much 
on the better and higher rewards of some hereafter than of others, 
a theme intended to encourage his fad for asceticism. 

He draws to his conclusion. “ I must in conclusion say a few 
words about the modern Epicurus wantoning in his gardens with 
his favourites of both sexes. On your side are the fat and the 
sleek in their festal attire . . . if ever I see a fine fellow, or 
a man who is no stranger to the curling-irons, with his hair nicely 
done, and his cheeks all aglow, he belongs to your herd, or rather 
grunts in concert with your pigs. . . . If many assent to your 
views that only indicates voluptuousness. Do you regard it as 
a mark of great wisdom if you have a following of many pigs 
whom you are feeding to make pork for Hell?” Rome is 
exhorted to beware of the very name of Jovinianus, for it is 
derived from that of an idol ! 

Many of Jerome’s letters continue the polemic against 
Jovinian. Letter 44 addressed to Pammachius and written after 
the treatise, about A.D. 393 or 394, replies to a suggestion of 
Pammachius and others that the treatise had unduly exalted 
virginity against marriage. Indeed, it seems that an effort had 
been made to suppress the treatise for this reason. Jerome says 
that he hears that some find fault with the treatise on the ground 
stated above. “If I remember rightly the question at issue 
between myself and Jovinian is that he puts marriage on a level 
with virginity, while I make it inferior. As a result due, under 
God, to your agency, he has been condemned because he has 
dared to set matrimony on an equality with perpetual chastity 
. . . either my view of the matter must be embraced, or else 
that of Jovinian.” He discusses second and third marriages, and 
extols the teaching on this subject of Cyprian, Tertullian and 
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Ambrose. In letter 49 he says that, despite the attempted 
suppression, the book has become well known in Rome. Letter 
50 is addressed to one Domnio. ‘“ You write to me of one (a 
critic), a lounger who is to be seen in the streets, at crossings, 
and in public places, a monk who is a noisy news-monger, clever 
only in detraction, and eager in spite of the beam in his own eye, 
to remove the mote in his neighbour’s. You tell me he preaches 
publicly against me, gnawing, and rending with fangs the books 
I have written against Jovinian. You tell me that this home- 
grown dialectician ventures to unravel by subtle arguments what 
he is pleased to call my sophisms.” This was evidently some 
supporter of Jovinian, and the tone of the letter shows how 
intractable the Great Cham of controversy remained. Even 
thirty years later, when he wrote against Pelagius in a section of 
his introduction to the Commentary on Jeremiah, he reminds 
him of his answer to Jovinian. He did not immediately silence 
the protest, for in the treatise against the Pelagians written in 
A.D. 417 he says of Jovinian that “ his heresy is now being fanned 
into flame ; he disturbed the faith of Rome in my absence, he 
was so devoid of the gifts of utterance, and had such a pestilent 
style that he was a fitter object for pity than for envy.” 

Later we find Ildefonsus of Toledo in his “ De Virginitate 
Genetricis Dei Mariae,” I, 2 (Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, Vol. 
vii) referring rhetorically to Jovinian. ‘“‘ Audi te, percipe tu, 
Joviniani, corde sapito fatue, praecordiis gnosci stulte, sensu 
disce Caduce.” Minor echoes of the controversy are heard in 
later Church writers, and there is the almost contemporary 
strife over the teaching of Vigilantius. Then the matter lapses, 
and the protest against excessive asceticism with its unscriptural 
depreciation of many of God’s gifts to man, ceases. Not until 
Erasmus do we find the tide of opposition rising again, this time 
to be victorious over a large part of the Christian world. 

We shall be right in viewing Jovinian, unskilled in literary 
craft and inexperienced in controversy, as a man who saw the 
danger of the formalism prevailing in the Church of his day, } 
and who to the best of his ability strove to raise a protest for 
a purer, sincerer religion of the heart. He wished to overthrow 
the self-righteousness which springs from lofty conceptions of 
human merit, and to cast all men back on the mercy of God. 
It is well to remember him, and his difficulties ; and while we 
may thank God that our freedom in Christ is not yet hindered, 
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let us bear in mind that our day needs the protest against 
mechanical doctrines of eternal rewards, and superior merits,-not 
less than his did. “TI will give unto this last even as unto thee ” is 
a precept we must not lose sight of, or be silent on, especially in 
the pulpit. 


N. D. Emerson. 
St. Mary’s, Dublin. 











DID CALVIN ADVOCATE THEOCRACY ? 
I 


Some illusions are extremely difficult to dispel! Even to-day 
many Protestants imagine that the ideal politico-religious regime 
of Calvinism is a theocracy, understanding by that term a 
political regime which implies the domination of the clergy over 
civil society. In actual fact, however, no notion could be more 
erroneous ; Calvin never showed the least sympathy for a political 
regime of this sort, in proof of which statement may be cited his 
constant criticism of the Roman clergy for usurping the temporal 
power of princes. The most cursory examination of his teaching 
concerning the functions of Church and State will suffice to make 
it clear that our Reformer gave no countenance to theocracy 
envisaged in this manner. 

At the same time, in the true sense of the word, which is far 
broader than its popular signification, a theocracy designates 
simply a society in which authority is regarded as emanating 
from God and exercised by His representatives. According to 
this definition, the expression “ representative of God ” denotes 
not the clergy exclusively, but any person endowed with power 
proceeding from Him. This, too, is the etymological significance 
of the term theocracy. 

Now it is certain that for Calvin all authority, whether civil 
or religious, proceeds from God and has been delegated and 
divided by Him among His various representatives, civil magis- 
trates as well as ecclesiastical authorities. It would even seem 
that for our Reformer the title “ representative of God ” pertains 
more particularly to the magistrate; the pastor is considered 
by Calvin rather as the “ messenger” of God. Probably this 
attitude arises from the fact that he does not attribute the actual 
material power to ecclesiastical authorities, as we shall have 
occasion to notice later. 

From this point of view, but from this point of view only, 
it may be said that human society, as conceived by Calvin, is a 
theocratic society in which all power proceeds from God and in 
which all power is exercised by His representatives : an observa- 
tion that is obviously not valid for theocracy in the popular sense 
of the term. 
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II 


At this stage we may remark that the politico-religious 
thought of Calvin does not concern us, Protestants of the 
twentieth century, except in so far as it rests on a Biblical 
foundation. Such an attitude in regard to Calvin is natural on 
the part of Calvinists. If, then, we limit ourselves in the present 
paper to a consideration of Calvin’s thought on the subject, 
without proceeding to a comparison with the sacred Scriptures, 
it is because his thought is that of a man whose sole preoccupation 
was to be loyal to the Word of God in thought as well as in action ; 
it possesses far more than mere historical interest for us; it has 
the value of a testimony to eternal truth. It is important to 
remember this at a period when some Protestants would place in 
opposition the theology of the Reformers and what they are 
pleased to style “ the true spirit of the Gospel ”. 

It is Calvin’s fidelity to Scripture that gives so much value 
to his teaching ; it is this that a4 priori inspires our confidence 
in him, for we know by experience that it enables us to conserve 
practically intact the essence of his message. Confronted with 
the Gospel, Calvin was able to remain infinitely more independent 
in regard to his century, and more submissive to Scripture, than 
so many of the idealist theologians of to-day. Do not these 
latter display a certain naiveté when they imagine themselves 
nearer to the Gospel than he whose supreme preoccupation was 
to remain faithful to it, especially as they themselves claim to 
re-read the Gospel in the light of “ the progress of the modern 
consciousness ”” ? 

These observations appear to us particularly well-founded in 
regard to political doctrine. Nothing can be more dangerous, 
and at the same time more anti-Evangelical, than certain social 
utopias of a contemporary pseudo-evangelism. 


Ill 


Holy Scripture speaks of the Church, says Calvin, “ under 
two aspects”. Sometimes the reference is to the invisible 
Church, which comprises all the children of God “ who have 
been since the foundation of the world”, i.e. the Church 
complete, entire, including the living as well as the dead, and of 
which God alone knows the exact number of its members. 
Sometimes it speaks of the visible Church of which Jesus Christ 
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is the founder and head, of the “ body of Christ ” which appears 
to us in the form of a multitude of local Churches, distinct one 
from another, and each possessing a material organization. It is 
the totality of these local Churches which constitutes the true 
visible Church, the body of Christ, the Church universal. 

Contrary to the views of numerous theologians, Calvin does 
not sacrifice one of these Churches to the other. He does not 
oppose one to the other; he merely distinguishes them. The 
one comprises the totality of the elect throughout all ages, while 
the other comprises only the totality of those who, regardless of 
the particular Church to which they attach themselves, or the 
particular place where they reside, make a profession of believing 
the Gospel message transmitted by the Church, and of conforming 
to it. That is to say, every member of the visible Church does 
not necessarily form part of the invisible Church, for the simple 
reason that external profession of the Christian faith does not 
necessarily imply that internal devotion which alone counts in 
the sight of God. In practice, however, given the means and 
spiritual discernment at our disposal, we are obliged to recognize 
as members of the Church all who make outward profession of 
faith. 


IV 


Let us now describe briefly the nature and the role of the 
visible Church which alone concerns our purpose. We have 
already observed that in the course of centuries this Church has 
become divided into a multitude of local Churches. This does 
not imply that all so-called Churches are authentic Christian 
Churches. Although Calvin may be broader than one might 
think in his critical examination of various Christian bodies, he 
considered nevertheless that a Church could not truly be reckoned 
among the members of the universal Church unless it could be 
recognized by two “ signs ”, viz. the preaching of the Word and 
the administration of the sacraments (baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper). When a Church possesses these two signs, i.e. when it 
devotes itself to the ministry of the Word and the sacraments, 
it then forms part of the universal Church, independently of all 
secondary matters (e.g. order and liturgy) that may distinguish 
it from other Churches. 

While these two signs enable us to distinguish a true Christian 
Church from a false one, they also define the essential role of a 
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visible Church : the preaching of the Word and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. It may not be unprofitable to recall 
this fact to the Reformed Churches of the twentieth century. 
The Church must not be occupied directly with temporal affairs. 
We do not find in Calvin’s thought the element that characterizes 
‘ a theocratic concept in the popular sense of the term. The 

Church should not even occupy itself actively with accessory 
questions, social or otherwise, which belong to the domain of 
the State, and which can only hinder the accomplishment of its 
Divine mission. 

Calvin did not concern himself solely with defining the role 
of visible Churches ; he was concerned also with their organiza- 
tion. He distinguishes in each of them a fourfold magisterium : 
that of pastors (which is to preach the Word and administer the 
sacraments) ; that of doctors (which is to study the sacred 
Scriptures) ; that of elders (which is to exercise discipline within 
the Church, i.e. to caution and rebuke the faithful and to 
pronounce excommunication); and finally, that of deacons 
(which is to dispense charity). 

In the organization of these various ministries Calvin is 
careful to reduce State supervision to a minimum. In particular 
he is anxious that the Church shall have full liberty of preaching, 
and complete independence in regard to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and ecclesiastical organization and internal 
discipline. If he exercises great care in organizing the various 
Churches, he is careful above all things to ensure their indepen- 
dence of the State; but, on the other hand, he does not claim 
for them any power over the State or over temporal affairs. The 
mission of the visible Church is to bear testimony to Christ and 
the Christian faith, not to reign in a material sense over the world. 

Calvin adopted a well-defined position in regard to the 
Church, which distinguishes him from the Roman theologians, 
who in principle confound the visible with the invisible Church, 
and also from certain neo-Protestant divines for whom the 
visible Church assumes no more than the character of a voluntary 
association among Christians and not that of the “ body of 
Christ”. He never claimed for the Church any power over 
the State, but placed it in the midst of the State as a spiritual 
guide commissioned to teach and preach the Word of God, and 
to enable the faithful to receive the grace transmitted in the 
sacraments. 
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V 


For our Reformer the State stands side by side with the 
visible Church, its relation to the latter being that of a younger 
brother to an elder sister! The State is an institution created 
by God for the purpose of putting a rein on the disorder engen- 
dered in the world by the introduction of original sin. Human 
society is natural; the State in itself is not. On this point 
Calvin diverges markedly from the Roman view, and on this 
initial divergence of view depend all other divergences concerning 
the subject. 

The role of the State differs in toto from that of the Church, 
although both have a common origin. The State for Calvin 
is essentially an organ of constraint in which the dynamic element 
is represented by the magistrate, while the static element appears 
in the laws. Hence he does not defend the State by invoking 
sentimental reasons for order such as patriotism, reasons which 
are perfectly legitimate, but which have the defect of convincing 
only those who already hold them. Instead he draws from 
Holy Scripture an entirely theological justification of the State 
which has the advantage of not depending on the subjective 
sentiments of Christians, but of imposing itself on them as an 
order laid down in the Word of God. It would be well at the 
present time, when the political parties which call themselves 
“ Fascist ” arrogate to themselves the monopoly of the defence of 
authority in political matters, to show that there exists also a 
Christian justification of authority, but an authority that is by 
its origin subordinated strictly to God, and obliged to respect 
the independence of the Church, while at the same time that 
authority is raised infinitely above men. 

All authority for Calvin proceeds from God; to disobey 
authority is to disobey God. That is why Calvin teaches that 
the Christian must obey the magistrate, even if persecuted by 
him. The magistrate must render an account to God; he is 
not responsible to men. There can be no question of legitimate 
or illegitimate power ; all powers and governments are legitimate 
and must be recognized as such by Christians. The form of 
government plays only a secondary part in our Reformer’s 
thought. At the same time he teaches that in no circumstances 
can this duty of obedience compel men to deny their faith. Yet 
even though a case should arise in which the obedience that 
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the faithful owe to God obliges them to disobey human authority, 
complete submission to that authority is still due in political 
matters. Calvin, then, is very far from being a “ democrat ” 
in the modern sense of the term. 

Nowadays there is much talk of the organization of labour 
q in trades unions or on an occupational ‘basis. Without denying 
whatever may be just in the one or the other of these two methods 
of solving the social problem, we believe that neither is capable 
of replacing the State. As we have seen, the State is raised by 
Calvin infinitely above men as a sort of supreme judge charged 
with arbitrating in the conflicts created by human selfishness 
and greed. In the net result the trade union or guild can do no 
more than form powerful groups composed of those sharing 
identical aspirations and desires. If one or the other of these 
systems materializes, the selfishness inherent in human nature 
will only reappear in another guise and on a larger scale, while 
the authority of a free and independent magistrate will be more 
necessary than ever to ensure the protection of smaller groups, 
and above all of isolated individuals. ‘To imagine that harmony 
would be easier to establish or more natural among certain 
powerful groupings than among individuals, is to dream of a 
utopia impossible of realization. 

To the radical politicians and economists who accuse 
Christians of tolerating and even of exploiting social instruments 
of restraint such as the army and the police, Calvin replies that 
God Himself has not willed to apply the methods of heaven 
directly to the world, and has ordained that men shall submit 
themselves to the State and to all the instruments of restraint 
which depend on it. God has ordained this because of the 
presence of evil in the world, evil which has rendered such institu- 
tions necessary to social life, and which does not permit men to 
live on the earth now according to the laws of the kingdom of 
heaven. As Pastor Jean de Saussure writes: “ The contempor- 
ary pseudo-evangelism which would apply to mundane conditions 
the methods of heaven, is a dangerous utopia.” 

At the same time, the State is charged with the duty of 
restraining the anarchic and egotistical tendencies of human 
nature let loose by sin, and in the final resort of preventing the 
strong from taking advantage of the weak. The State has also 
a positive aim, which is to secure the minimum of peace and 
concord required by human society for its existence. That is 
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to say, the State has also for its mission the maintenance of a 
certain measure of social justice. We say “a certain measure ” 
advisedly, for there can be no question of egalitarianism: the 
Calvinist idea of a particular vocation for each individual is 
absolutely opposed to that. The State has simply to ensure to 
each individual the possibility of accomplishing his vocation. 

The State has not only to maintain peace; it must also 
endeavour to maintain, here below, a certain standard of morality 
or, as Calvin calls it, ‘‘ some taste of the celestial realm”. With 
this object in view it must apply to social life the principles that 
are found in the Decalogue, which set forth what was in a certain 
sense the natural law of humanity before the Fall. It would 
scarcely be possible to exaggerate the importance of the Decalogue 
in Calvin’s political thought. By it alone he teaches the 
magistrate the normal rules of social life which human society 
must respect in order to secure happiness. It will be noticed 
that Calvin does not believe in the existence of a natural right 
proper to human nature. He knows well that sinful men prefer 
to obey their passions rather than the Divine law. Hence the 
magistrate is armed with the sword, the symbol of power, to 
constrain men toobey. In obliging men to respect the Decalogue 
the magistrate does not claim to effect an inward change, but 
merely to cause them to observe outwardly a relative morality 
sufficient to secure for them, in spite of themselves, or even 
contrary to themselves, an existence worthy of the name. To 
oblige men to live externally according to the Divine law also 
constitutes for Calvin the best means of teaching them to know 
the will of God and to obey Him. In order to fulfil his task in 
the best possible manner, the magistrate must first of all have 
been the subject of a true Divine vocation. 

In Calvin’s view the magistrate occupies a very important 
position in relation to the Church. It is he who is charged with 
the “ grand task”, while the Church has only a purely spiritual 
activity. Moreover, the State is also commissioned tomaintain 
peace and even a certain moral standard among men. How far 
exactly does this moral standard carry us? A long way, accord- 
ing to Calvin, for it is the magistrate’s duty to secure respect for 
the Decalogue, the first commandment of which instructs men 
to honour God. The magistrate must cause this commandment 
to be respected like the others, or, as Calvin will sometimes say, 
even before the others. That is to say, if Church and State are 
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two institutions absolutely distinct the one from the other, they 
are nevertheless united by a community of interests. There is 
no moat between the Church’s sphere of action and that of the 
State. They impinge on each other; they are complementary 
one to the other. The Church’s mission is to bear testimony 
among the people to Christ and the Christian faith ; the State’s 
highest function is to cause this mission to be respected. At the 
same time the Church has no power over the State ; theoretically, 
indeed, the State must insist that men shall respect her teaching, 
but the Church has no means of constraining the State to do this. 
If the State disobeys the Word of God, the Church can only 
suffer in silence and continue to fulfil her mission, reprimanding 
the State without positively revolting against it. Above all, 
the Church must not barter away its independence to the State, 
for this is a precious possession. 

The State, then, must cause the Church’s teaching to be 
respected, but is not the judge of its doctrine. In principle 
Calvin concedes to the State the right to interfere in the life of 
Churches to purge them from scandals that may arise in them ; 
this forms part of its right of police. He sought, however, to 
reduce the possibilities of State intervention to a minimum by 
the institution of the Kirk-Sessions, charged with administering 
ecclesiastical discipline, and of Presbyteries and Synods for the 
maintenance of discipline among the clergy in particular. 

The Church’s sole opportunity of intervening directly in 
temporal affairs is afforded in the execution of her duty of 
exhortation and reprimand in regard to the magistrate who 
openly disobeys the Word of God. 

There is, then, no opposition between the mission of Church 
and State; they are rather complementary one to the other. 
Indeed, it may be said that the roles of Church and State are 
co-ordinated. Normally, however, the Church is not required 
to intervene in the affairs of the State, nor the State in the 
affairs of the Church. Their duty of collaboration alone can 
oblige one of these two institutions to intervene in the affairs of 
the other. 

Such are the principal characteristics of the politico-religious 
thought of our Reformer. It will be seen that he has envisaged 
human society as a whole, directed simultaneously by Church 
and State, and not by one of these institutions to the detriment 
of the other. 
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Public opinion has often been led astray on the subject of 
Calvin by the example of Geneva. It is frequently assumed 
that theocracy in the popular sense of the term, prevailed in that 
city at the time of Calvin. There can be no doubt that from 
1536 to 1541 Geneva was governed by a regime in which the 
State claimed to direct both the religious and the civil life of the 
citizens. This system of caesaropapism prevailed at the period 
in most of the Swiss towns. Calvin himself was exiled from 
Geneva because his theological opinions did not meet with the 
approval of the magistrates. 

From 1541 onwards the public life of Geneva was charac- 
terized by a conflict which Calvin was compelled to sustain 
against the magistrates in order to induce them to concede a 
certain measure of independence to the Church, but even at this 
period one cannot truly speak of a “ theocracy” at Geneva. 
The popular error is due to confusion between an actual power 
of Church over State which never existed, and the extraordinary 
but purely moral ascendancy which Calvin ultimately exercised 
over the Genevan magistracy towards the close of his life. But 
it is only from 1555 onwards, that is to say, about nine years 
before our Reformer’s death, that one can speak of an actual 
ascendancy of Calvin over the magistrates. In any case, it is 
certain that this purely spiritual ascendancy never constituted 
authority in the juridical sense of the term. 


Marc CuHenevikre, 
Geneva. Doctor of Jurisprudence. 














THE PROPAGANDA OF FUTURISM 


Tue evangelistic work to which historians ascribe much of the 
prosperity of Britain and North America took its rise in the 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century. At first a mere 
tricklet which even a child could have overstepped with ease, 
within the lifetime of some of its first promoters that revival 
became a great river, sending its waters forth into almost the ends 
of the earth, having on its way fertilized the soil of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic Churches so richly that no table in those lands 
was without some of its mellow fruits, which ere long were being 
marketed throughout the world. 

To read the introductory chapters of that most powerful 
revival of the Christian religion carries the mind back to the days 
preceding and following the altogether unique givings of the 
Holy Spirit which brought the Christian Church into being at 
Jerusalem in the beginning of our era. Only, in this most recent 
reformative work of the Spirit the company of seekers for a true 
knowledge of God and things eternal, on whom descended the 
power of the Holy Spirit nearly two centuries ago, was even smaller 
than that which, in the privacy of the Upper Room and in the 
courts of the Temple at Jerusalem, had waited for the promise 
of the Father whose foretaste they received the evening after 
the Resurrection. The first members of the Oxford “ Holy 
Club ” were easily counted on the fingers of one hand ; and when 
the power of the Spirit fell upon them, their number was still 
far short of a score in all. 

On the completion of their preparatory course in the school 
of Christ, they received thus His full equipment for service in 
the world ; and into the wide spaces of Britain and North America 
they sped forth, in lanes and fields and highways proclaiming 
that by the atoning work of Christ, God has been reconciled to 
men, everywhere beseeching and constraining each and all of 
their hearers to seek reconciliation with God in penitence and 
contrition of heart through Christ who, with pardon full and free 
in His hands, stands waiting to welcome back into His family 
circle all the weary and heavy laden. The proclamation of this 
gospel of reconciliation to rich and poor brought high and low 
crowding around the gates of the kingdom of heaven, with a 
steady stream of entrants pouring through into its courts. 
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Wheresoever needy communities were heard of, thither these 
heralds of this Divine reconciliation betook them; the number 
of such preachers increasing almost month by month, especially 
when it had become plain that God meant to extend His grace 
and mercy to poor perishing sinners, by the agency, not only of 
men versed at the Universities in the lore of the ages, but also of 
the gifted sons and daughters of the manual toilers—the plough- 
man, the artisan, the costermonger, the cobbler, the fisherman, 
the sailor and the soldier—all whose hearts God had touched 
with a deep sense of their sinfulness and fired with His love by 
the Holy Spirit. 

These all, following humbly but confidently in the steps of 
Christ and His apostles, became themselves truly apostolic men 
who, by their ministries, soon begat a race of faithful God-fearing 
people such as ere long salted the life of Britain and North 
America with the preservative of Christ’s Gospel. In the early 
years of last century, so general had this work of God’s grace 
become here and there that cautious observers began to think 
“the restitution of all things ” (Acts iii. 21) was even then at 
the very doors—that palingenesia foretold by Christ (Matthew 
xix. 28), in which God according to His promise will pour out 
His Spirit on all flesh (Joel ii. 28-32, etc.), bringing in a reign of 
righteousness in which no man need any more admonish his 
brother, Know the Lord; but all, from the least even to the 
greatest, shall know Him and serve Him. 


II 


That vision faded away alltoosoon. In the third and fourth 
decades of last century, when various subversive movements both 
here and in Germany were set afoot within the pale of the 
Protestant Churches, aiming to regiment them all in catholic 
order, one of these has quite eviscerated evangelistic work and 
transmuted its essential character—a movement forking out 
into two, one of which has split up in sects almost innumerable. 
The origins of this foray are associated with two names in par- 
ticular, Henry Drummond, the London banker, and Edward 
Irving, assistant to Dr. Chalmers before he went to London 
in 1822 as minister of the Caledonian Church. In the course of 
a few years the association of those two men led to the formation 
of a new denomination, called “‘ the Catholic Apostolic Church ”, 
which happened on this wise :— 
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(1) In 1823 Irving was introduced, apparently by Drummond 
at Albury Park, to a man named Hatley Frere who, after some 
years spent on the Continent, returned to England to promote 
a study of the Bible prophecies according to that Futuristic 
method conceived by a Spanish Jesuit, called Ribera. In March 
1826, Irving stated (Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
pp. iii and iv) that under the tutelage of this Frere he had begun 
publicly to expound the tenets of Futurism a year or more 
previously, that is, early in 1825. To inculcate the mysteries of 
Futurism became to Irving thenceforth the very acme of 
Evangelism. 

(2) Late in 1824, solicited by some persons unnamed, Irving 
had begun to study the Spanish language (vide Preface to his 
translation of Ben Ezra, p. xviii, and Oliphant’s Life of Edward 
Irving, p. 198). Some months later he found on his study table 
a Spanish book, La Venida del Mesias in Gloria y Majestad 
(“ The Coming of Messiah in Glory and Majesty ”), by Ben 
Ezra, who claimed to be a Jew converted to Christ. In it Irving 
found the tenets of Futurism expounded far more fully still. 
Soon those interested in the subject begged him to translate the 
book into English, which he consented to do. Being thoroughly 
committed to Futurism ere he had quite completed the transla- 
tion, Irving was informed that “ Ben Ezra” had been in fact 
a Jesuit priest, named Emmanuel Lacunza; but still most 
charitably he continued to regard him as having been a converted 
Israelite. Without a drop of Hebrew blood in his body, and 
with no known contacts whatsoever with Jews, obviously Lacunza 
had not written his book for them. In his Preface (page 16 of 
Irving’s translation) he forecasts its being placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius (as in fact was done immediately it was published) ; 
so for Roman Catholics also it certainly was not meant. On 
the other hand, those who put it in Irving’s hands and published 
it with his name as translator, left no stone unturned to get it 
read by British and American Protestants, among whom its ideas 
have taken root, deeply and widely, though scarcely any seem to 
know aught as to their real origin or to sense their most deadly 
import. 

(3) In 1826 the first of four conferences on prophetical 
subjects was held at Albury Park, on the invitation of Henry 
Drummond ; a second in 1828 ; a third in 1829; and the last in 
1830. In them the whole Futuristic scheme of prophecy was 
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expounded and debated. At first such outstanding leaders of 
evangelical religion as Daniel Wilson of Islington (afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta), Hugh McNeile, Vicar of Albury, and Robert 
Story, Minister of Rosneath, attended. But on seeing how the 
movement was tending to put the Gospel doctrines of sin and 
salvation quite into the background, and to substitute for them 
the chimera of Futurism, they ceased to attend the conferences 
and opposed the movement. Even were Futurism substantially 
true, it deals with the externals of religion only, but the Gospel 
of Christ with man’s heart and character. 

So great at first was Irving’s influence on this branch of the 
movement that it became popularly designated Irvingism. As 
a tug, he towed it out of the harbour. That done, its real 
masters not only cast off the tow-ropes, but even treated the tug 
asanenemy. Almost from the day it was launched, the greatest 
man ever seen in the movement was treated with great contumely, 
and ere long he died heartbroken and in utter desolation. If 
the movement survived that ignominy heaped on a generous, 
brave and gentle soul, it was only as stay the wizened apples, 
unsightly to the eye and acrid to the taste. 


III 


For the rise of its second branch we must cross over to 
Ireland. There, almost coevally with the happenings in London 
and at Albury, a group of youngish men had been forming in 
Dublin, notable among whom were John N. Darby, John G. 
Bellett, and Anthony N. Groves—to name no more. Bellett 
attended the 1828 Albury conference and sent Darby an account 
of the discussions there. Darby replied that his mind also had 
been some time moving in that direction. All the Dublin group 
being closely associated with Lady Powerscourt, a habituée of 
the Albury conferences, it may well be that Darby had learnt 
from her the new “ gospel”, and that she procured Bellett’s 
going to Albury in 1828. 

This lady organized similar conferences at Powerscourt 
House, near Bray, in County Wicklow. From the first, appar- 
ently in 1829, the Dublin brethren were prominent at these 
meetings, which in 1838 were still going on, with Darby and 
Bellett taking a leading part (Neatby’s Plymouth Brethrenism, 
pp. 38-9). Invited by Lady Powerscourt, Irving visited Ireland 
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in 1830, and in Dublin was féted by “the brethren”. From 
conducting the Powerscourt conference, he went preaching and 
lecturing in that region, directing his discourses to an exposition 
of the “ gospel ” of Futurism. _ 

Thus originated the second wing of a movement whose 
“ gospel ” appealed to the head rather than the heart, its chief 
aim being to devise and propagate notions of Christ’s future 
kingdom on earth, not to set up His present kingdom in the hearts 
and homes of penitent sinners. That “ gospel” the Dublin 
men received from the knot of people gathered around Henry 
Drummond, banker and financier of the movement, Hatley 
Frere, who on his Continental wanderings got primed in Futur- 
ism, and Edward Irving, translator of the epoch-making book 
written by Emmanuel Lacunza, S.J., alias Ben Ezra “ the 
converted Jew”. 

Having established themselves in England by 1834, the 
Plymouth Brethren became the chief exponents of Futurism 
wheresoever they went. Everywhere they scattered such ideas 
as these—that all organized churches in Christendom are now 
corrupt and apostate ; that the depravity of morals will every- 
where get worse and worse, till the earth becomes one vast moral 
cesspool; that owing to the apostasy of the Churches a prime duty 
of all Christian believers is to forsake them and persuade others 
to quit the seething cauldron ; that soon Christ will leave heaven 
with His holy angels and come down into our stratosphere with 
the sound of a trumpet which none but true and “ separated 
brethren ” will hear; that at the blowing of that trumpet all 
who sleep in Jesus will awake and arise from among the dead, 
“brethren ” on earth will put on the body of immortality, and 
both together will be secretly caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air; that the earth being now bereft of all the godly and given 
over to the Wicked One, “ the great antichrist ” will arise to 
seize absolute power and dominion over the entire world, making 
a covenant with the Jews so as to use them for his purpose ; that 
after three and a half years he will annul his bargain with the 
Jews and harry them in the remaining three and a half years of 
“the great tribulation ”, as previously he had ravaged others ; 
and that at the close of “ the tribulation ” Christ will appear 
on earth with saints and angels to smite down and destroy “ the 
great antichrist ”, and to execute judgment on all nations of 
the earth. 
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Through the Albury group “ the brethren ” learnt the seeds 
of these and other fanciful ideas from the writings of the Jesuits 
Ribera and Lacunza ; and they are still being developed in a way 
that does more and more violence to the truth of God set forth in 
Holy Scripture.* 


IV 


Prior to its taking shape as the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
two events in the Albury movement reacted on the Dublin 
group towards separation. The opposition into which evan- 
gelical churchmen like Hugh McNeile, Haldane Stewart, Daniel 
Wilson, Robert Story and E. T. Burder were forced after having 
contributed largely to its early success, made the Dublin men 
cautious about some of the developments begun in London ; 
though to the antinomianism inherent in Futurism they seem 
to have remained quite insensible. As early as 1826 Daniel 
Wilson had become alive to the danger of this, and had stressed 
the need “to mark strongly the distinction between nominal 
and vital religion, . . . the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s 
work of grace, of true conversion to God, and of daily supplies 
of the influences from above.” In separating from the Albury 
circle the evangelicals insisted that God’s primary and grand 
purpose in giving the Bible to men was, and is, not to fill their 
minds with debatable ideas, but to humble and chasten their 
hearts, and renew them by Love Divine. This the Dublin men 
were prevented from reaching by having accepted the general 
scheme of Futurism. 

The practice of speaking in tongues, begun at the Caledonian 
Church in 1831, made the Dublin “ brethren” sheer apart. 
This novelty was based on the idea that at times the Holy Spirit 
so inspired certain of the Albury group that they, as did the 
prophets of old and the apostles, received direct messages from 
God, sometimes delivered in what was claimed to be an unknown 

1 One of to-day’s commonest expositions of Futurism, Scofield’s Reference Bible, dealing with 
the supposed “‘ secret rapture of the saints ’’, baldly affirms (p. 1272) what, if not unintended blasphemy, 
is certainly most repugnant to the sense of the Bible and to the theology of the Reformation, that the 
Holy Spirit will then be withdrawn from the earth; but that, nevertheless, “ the great tribulation 
will be a period of salvation ’’ (p. 1337), in which the Israelites will be brought to know Christ and 
a great multitude of Gentiles saved—a salvation to be effected, not by the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, but “ by power, not persuasion ’’ (p. 977). If this could in any sense or measure be true, we 
might well think the regimes headed by Fascist or Proletarian dictators are of a diviner order than 


that set up by our Reformers. Let us keep in mind, then, whence the whole gamut of these false and 
pernicious ideas were derived. 
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tongue. Many of the Albury innovations resulted from such 
“ messages ”, a feature the Dublin men could by no means 
homologate or approve of. 

After the Catholic Apostolic Church was formed, a factor 
which drove the Dublin circle to complete separation was the 
creation of a hierarchy composed of leaders of the Albury group. 
“Divine messages” uttered by some of their “ prophets ” 
enjoined that certain leaders of the movement should be recog- 
nized and obeyed as “ apostles ” called by the Lord to reorganize 
the body on “ apostolic ” lines and to govern it according to 
their unfettered discretion and will. To all the ideas and 
feelings of the Dublin men this ran clean contrary. So from 
the parent body they sheered off, completely and finally. But 
each half, when they had separated, held fast to the Futuristic 
teachings derived from the book of the Spanish Jesuit Lacunza. 
As the Catholic Apostolic Church was never more than an 
unhealthy exotic, exerting no powerful or abiding influence on 
the nation, and even less upon the world, its story may be dropped 
here. 

Wheresoever “the brethren” went, they aimed, not to 
convert the ungodly and the profligate, but to seduce and 
proselytize members of the Churches. In a word, they were 
“sheep-stealers ” par excellence. At first the pretence that all 
members of their “ assemblies ” were in all respects on an equality 
with one another was the great lure used to draw people away 
from their Churches, till the hollowness of the sham rendered 
it unattractive. A bait with which they have hooked many 
unwary fish has been the plea that, by holding the tenets of 
Futurism and joining one of their “ assemblies ”, people could 
rest assured of being caught away in “ the secret rapture of the 
saints ”, thus escaping the terrible woes of “ the great tribula- 
tion”. But many nibble at that bait who avoid the hook. It is 
truly surprising how many remain in their several Churches after 
ingesting the idea in question. Hundreds of times over, touching 
the supposed nearness of “ the great tribulation ”, I have heard 
words to this effect, How blessed will it be to be caught suddenly 
away before that awful time begins! But could selfishness more 
smug be well imagined ? What Christian heart indeed, with 
loved ones around some of whom must in such case be in danger, 
would not bleed to death at the bare thought of being unable 
to move hand or foot to save them? No, to that heart such 
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a bait can have no attraction, but with Moses, when faced with 
a lighter tax on love and offered a far higher premium on a policy 
of abandonment, must choose rather to be blotted out of God’s 
book of life. Is the Christ of God become wholly forgotien ? 
Is there now no meaning in His clarion call, Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his life for \ 
My sake shall find it ? 

As regards personal salvation through Christ, the rank 
antinomianism which (in theory at least) has characterized 
aggressive Brethrenism from the outset must be held but a 
corollary to its Futuristic doctrine. But also it is highly remark- 
able that, if we except “the fifth monarchy men” of the 
Commonwealth time, “ the brethren ” were almost the first body 
of Christians since the Reformation to adopt and promote 
antinomian doctrine. A study of the religious experience of 
Ignatius Loyola, followed by an examination of the evidences 
of Jesuit influence and agency among the fifth monarchy men, 
strongly favours the idea that in Futurist Brethrenism this 
Jesuit fruit has sprung naturally from a Jesuit root. | 

Yet more, a master key to the mysteries of militant Brethren- | 
ism lies in its combination of an ostensibly keen individualism 
with a real autocracy which Czar or Pope might almost have 
envied—a hybrid first seen at the French Revolution of 1789- 
1815. Howsoever this reappearance of that revolutionary 
combination be explained, it is beyond doubt that the temper 
prevalent in Britain and America a century ago, with many very 
favourable to the trend of things in France, largely accounts for 
the thumping success of Brethrenism among Protestants there 
and here. No other subversive movement of that period produced 
half so well the French combination of sham liberty with 
inflexibly rigid despotism. 

The closer we scan the history of this parasitic hybrid, the 
deadlier becomes the significance of its emergence in the garb 
of the Brethren movement. This part of their system the 
Dublin men did not acquire from Jrvingism, though it may have f 
reached them through Hatley Frere. Or perhaps they got it 
from that high Continental personage whom Irving held in awe 
so great as seldom to have mentioned and never to name. Be 
that as it may, the Dublin “‘ brethren ” were quick to learn that 
the strong and widespread demand for ultra-democracy could be 
easily met by nominal concessions to plebeian feeling under a 
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dictatorship almost fanatical, as was the case in the French Revolu- 
tion, and as we now see in every type of political socialism and 
communism. Not least perhaps in the garb of “ Bible-loving 
Brethrenism ” a finger was still pointing back to the parent and 
true prototype of all these cults, the old Paraguay Republic of 
the Jesuits ; for in this garb it aims at side-tracking such as have 
come to know God through believing with the heart His every 
word in the Bible touching our salvation. To get the mind filled 
with fancies as to Christ’s future kingdom on earth can hardly 
fail to quench our zeal for the spread and establishment of His 
present kingdom in the hearts of men and over the nations of 
earth. 

It falls to be added that quite early in the history of the 
movement a large section, perhaps a third of the whole, adopting 
much more evangelical views, broke away from the rigid “ breth- 
ren”; and it is pleasing to record that these “ open brethren ” 
have continued to display a growingly pacific spirit towards their 
fellow-Christians of every denomination. It is even a greater 
pleasure, a matter indeed for heartfelt gratitude to the most 
bountiful Giver of every good and perfect thing, that among 
these “ open brethren ” especially there have been many men 
and women of most saintly, devout and benevolent disposition 
and mode of life, whose praise may very justly be in all the 
Churches of Christ. Perhaps also it is generally true of our day 
that the evils that have come through Brethrenism are more 
alive and active outside their community than within it, or at 
least in more aggressive activity. 

So far as my knowledge of the case goes, it warrants also an 
expression of my conviction that not one in a hundred of the 
“brethren ” of our time, perhaps not one in ten thousand even, 
has any inkling of the most important facts above set forth or of 
the deductions which fall to be drawn from them. Nothing 
I have said, therefore, is meant to reflect in any way on the good 
faith or on the well-meant efforts of the “ brethren ” generally. 


V 


On the other hand, let me not be understood to minimize in 
any way the damage done by the movement. The greatest 
damage caused by Brethrenism has resulted from its mishandling 
of the New Testament truth of spiritual regeneration. By its 
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antinomian perversions of the Reformed doctrines of justification 
and sanctification by faith, whereby in practice it did away with 
the necessity of repentance unto life and thorough purgation of 
the heart from its inveterate tendencies to evil ; by its illegitimate 
infraction of the unity and solidarity of Holy Writ in order to 
give face and force to its basic idea of “ Dispensationalism ”, 
whereby it set Scripture in flat contradiction to Scripture, so 
that to the uninitiated it makes God appear a changeful and 
rather hopeless muddler trying out various plans in successive 
“* dispensations ” of His administration of world affairs ; and by 
its twisting and warping of what God has said in the Bible, to 
give currency to the ideas taught under the doctrine of “ Dis- 
pensationalism ”, it has quite elided and nullified the elements 
of God’s Word which prepare poor sinners for a saving change of 
heart and those the Holy Spirit uses to effect what the New 
Testament calls the new birth. Thus, in a matter wholly essential 
to the prosperity and spread of the Evangelical Faith, aggressive 
Brethrenism has struck a resounding and deadly blow at the root. 

Another such blow simultaneously struck in England at the 
selfsame Bible truth of spiritual regeneration throws some light 
on this. Somewhat over a century ago began the Tractarian 
movement in which the Roman Catholic heresy of baptismal 
regeneration became a pet theory. Its introduction within the 
pale of Christianity dates from the third to the fifth century of 
our era. It was derived from pagan sources ; it contradicts the 
whole tenor of New Testament teaching concerning the new 
birth ; and—the idea that the Christian ministry is a priestly 
caste in which the rank and file members of the Churches have 
no office or place, having insinuated itself from the later second 
or early third century—baptismal regeneration was eagerly 
seized upon and used to support and give effect to the spreading 
canker of sacerdotalism. 

This heresy the Tractarians (now called Anglo-Catholics) 
took over from the apostate Latin Church. Their movement is 
held to date from 1833; and from the outset (though at first 
strictly sub rosa amid a loud clatter of ultra-Protestant denuncia- 
tions of the Papacy as if in defence of the Reformation) they 
claimed that they, with the priests of Rome and the Eastern 
Churches, form a sacerdotal order, and that baptisms performed 
by them or other duly authorized agents do in fact effect a spiritual 
regeneration of the subjects baptized. Thus from the side of 
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pretended priestly powers and privilege, the Tractarians struck 
at this citadel of British Christianity at the epoch when from 
an opposite direction it was assailed by the Futurist Brethren. 
Came that to pass by some mere coincidence ? 


J. Frinpiater, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 
Fobn tt. 13-25 


Arter the manifestation of His power and His glory to the 
disciples at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, Jesus goes up to 
Jerusalem to manifest His glory in the temple. His appearance 
there is in fulfilment of the words of the last prophet of the Old 
Testament, Malachi, that “the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts, 
But who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s fire and 
like fullers’ soap: And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver: and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offering 
in righteousness.”” 

Jerusalem is the appropriate and expected place for the 
Messiah to make Himself known. It is the capital city and the 
religious centre of Israel. The temple stands high on Mount 
Zion in which is the Name of the Lord. It is the mount of His 
holiness, the one appointed universal place of meeting where 
shines the glory of Israel’s salvation. 

No other city has such beauty of situation. Built compactly 
together, with the hill or temple of Zion rising within as its chief 
eminence, it sits surrounded by hills as a bird of peace on its 
nest. And its name is the city of peace, or where peace has its 
foundation. 

Established virtually in the centre of the holy land through 
which runs the cross roads of the world, she is “ set in the midst 
of the nations and the countries round about her ” as the seat of 
the revelation of God’s will to man. From here can circulate 
freely in every direction the knowledge of salvation. Inthe warm 
vivid poetry of Israel, Jehovah looks out from Zion upon all the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Thither the tribes go up to worship. Joyfully, as they go, 
they sing their Psalms of degrees or ascent.? Great is their 
fervour when they behold the city of the Great King. “I was 
glad ”, is their song, “‘ when they said to me, let us go up to the 
house of Jehovah.” They seek peace. Peace sums up to them 

¥ Malachi iii. 1-3. 4 Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. 
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the blessings of the sanctuary. For that they lift up their eyes 
unto Him whose dwelling in the heavens is typified by His abode 
on Mount Zion. Their prayer, “ Have mercy upon us, O 
Jehovah, have mercy upon us,” is to secure peace. For the 
express faith of all is that if Jehovah had not been on their side 
when their enemies, their sins, rose up against them, they should 
have been swallowed up. Consequently in the midst of the 
temple their meditation is on the mercy or loving-kindness of 
Jehovah. Hence their exultation: ‘“ According to thy name, 
O God, so is thy praise unto the ends of the earth: thy right 
hand is full of righteousness. Let mount Zion rejoice, let the 
daughters of Judah be glad, because of thy judgments. Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. 
Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces ; that ye may tell 
it to the generation following. For this God is our God for ever 
and ever: he will be our guide even unto death.” 

We see, then, that Jesus appears-at the appropriate place and, 
further, coming at the time of the Passover He makes His official 
manifestation as the Messiah on the appropriate occasion. It is 
the most suitable because the Passover is the central rite of 
Judaism and, moreover, pilgrims in immense numbers now 
assemble from every nation. They come to attend the beginning 
of feasts, the great national feast that holds all the others in germ, 
and, therefore, the most important. 

Prior to its celebration the essential half-shekel atonement 
money is paid in to the temple treasury. It is this token of faith 
that denotes man’s equal need of salvation, for no one can pay 
more and no one can pay less. Its payment secures to the 
worshipper his status as a member of Israel. Without a share 
in the atonement he has no part or lot among God’s people ; 
he is regarded as a renegade. Religious feeling, at the Passover, 
consequently ran high. National aspiration now reaches its 
zenith. All remember the Divine interposition when Jehovah 
came down to deliver their nation from the shame and bondage 
of Egypt. Hope springs strong that the long promised Messenger 
of the Covenant will suddenly come to His temple to save His 
people as of yore. What is written in Moses, the Psalms and 
the prophets must come to pass. 

Jesus, moreover, appears at the appropriate stage of His 
ministry—at the beginning of it. Not to do this would be to 
1 Psalm xlviii. 10-14. 
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obscure His light and nullify His official witness. Accordingly 
at the first Passover, after the announcement of John at the 
Jordan and the proclamation from Heaven which acclaims Him 
the Father’s well-beloved Son whom men are to hear, He shows 
Himself openly to the official representatives of Israel. Nothing 
is left to dubiety. If they refuse to believe, they will have no 
excuse left. 

Lastly, we see that He makes His advent in the appropriate 
manner ; He comes by the way of holiness. It is manifest that He 
loves righteousness and hates iniquity. The zeal of the Lord 
clothes Him with power to cast out sin and uncleanness. This 
constitutes His dignity. By this He presents His credentials as 
the Ambassador of Heaven. Evil cannot stand before Him. In 
Himself He embodies the might and majesty of the Divine 
holiness ; the Spirit of God rests on Him. 

The Passover speaks of mercy and judgment. Both appear 
in Him now. The yearly commemoration of the feast recalls 
with gratitude the efficacy of the sprinkled blood as the avenging 
Angel passes over Egypt to save the faithful and judge the 
unfaithful. The Psalms of the great Hallel* now sung recount 
the glory of the condescension of Jehovah in delivering His chosen 
race. The call is to praise the Name of Jehovah from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. ‘“ Who is like Jehovah our God, who 
setteth His throne on high, who stoopeth down to see (what is) 
done in the heaven and in the earth? He raiseth up the miser- 
able from the dust (and) lifteth up the poor from the dunghill, 
that He may set him with princes, even the princes of the people.” 
The ground of praise is wonder at the goodness of Jehovah. 
The “ stooping down to see ” re-echoes the “ I am come down 
to deliver ” of Exodus iii. 7. Jesus is come down. He is come 
in the Name of Jehovah to the temple. He appears for mercy 
and judgment, “like a refiner’s fire and like fullers’ soap”, for 
the refining of the sons of Levi and the purging away of defile- 
ment. How great is His glory; how marvellous His con- 
descension! Yet He is for a sign that shall be spoken against.’ 

Mercy and judgment made the warp and woof of Israel’s 
history. Well they knew it. The Name of Jehovah was both 
great and terrible. His righteousness, like the flaming sword in 
Eden, turned this way or that as men sought or sought not the 
Divine face. Now it is distilled as the dew in blessing or anon 


t Psalms cxiii.-cxviii. 2 Psalm cxiii. Perowne’s translation. 3 Luke i. 34. 
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flashed forth as the arrows of His wrath. This righteousness in 
both its aspects men were now to seein Jesus. The cause was the 
presumptuous violation of the holiness of God in His own house. 

Jehovah is holy. Zion rises high as the mountain of His 
holiness. The temple Israel regarded as His holy and beautiful 
house. It typified the temple in the heavens. Jerusalem is 
the holy city. On the gold plate of the mitre of the High Priest 
are engraven the words, “ Holiness unto Jehovah.” They who 
bear the vessels of Jehovah have to be holy. Men are to worship 
in the beauty of holiness and give thanks at the remembrance 
of His holiness. ‘They have to be holy since He is holy. Holiness 
characterizes the worship of Jehovah in its entirety. No ethnic 
religion attains to this lofty conception, for it exceeds the utmost 
flight of human reason and imagination. Only Israel knows the 
beauty of this unique spiritualideal. Its captivating resplendence 
ravishes the heart of man, and gathers worshippers from the ends 
of the earth. ; 

If we remember Israel’s divinely given conception of the 
holiness of God and of His worship, it needs little thought to 
realize the sickening shock of the pilgrim at the sight which meets 
his eyes when he enters the great spacious court of the temple 
on the day that Jesus appears. The spectacle is bewildering. 
The place of prayer for all nations “ is crowded with oxen and 
with sheep exposed for sale, and between the buyers and sellers 
all the turbulent traffic of a cattle market is going on.”* Here, 
too, “ are men with great wicker cages filled with doves, and 
under the shadow of the arcades, formed by quadruple rows of 
Corinthian columns, sit money changers, their greedy eyes 
twinkling with the lust of gain.”? The stench and filth are 
overcoming. The din and the noise, the lowing of cattle and 
bleating of sheep fill the air. Is this the house of the Most High ? 
Are these God’s people who sanction this iniquitous desecration 
and unholy traffic? Was there ever a greater outrage on man’s 
moral and religious sense? The holy Name of Jehovah is openly 
and shamelessly profaned in the precincts of His own house. 
Such presumption, impiety, surely cries aloud to Heaven for 
vengeance. For how can worshippers and priests offer an 
offering in righteousness side by side with this fearful apostasy ? 

Jesus, at the iniquitous scene before Him, cannot bear in 
silence His grief and indignation. Zeal for His Father’s glory 


? Hanna. 2 Farrar. 
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and compassion for the ejected Gentiles force Him into action. 
With a scourge of small cords He drives out the sheep and oxen ; 
with His word the irreligious traders. The sellers of doves He 
commands to take these things hence; the tables of the money 
changers He throws over in confusion. The tone of authority 
rings in His voice. His eyes are as a flame of fire. Men instinc- 
tively recognize Him as the Faithful and True. None dare 
disobey. A great awe falls on all. These evil-doers flee from 
His presence. The analogy of the missionary holding at bay 
a horde of scowling savages by the sheer force of his higher 
personality does not hold here, for men behold in Jesus the majesty 
of the Divine righteousness. It is the wrath of the Lamb that 
they see. The Messenger of the Covenant, the Purifier and 
Purger of the sons of Levi has come to His temple, and who can 
abide His coming or stand at His appearing ? 

The purging of the temple would, of course, create intense 
excitement in Jerusalem. “They that feared the Lord and 
speak often one to another” naturally welcomed it. Most 
people probably saw in the affair a fine moral gesture ; the long- 
standing abuse needed correcting. “What did Jesus”, they 
ask, “‘ mean to accomplish by His act ?”” But some whose gains 
were threatened saw little else than an attack on their vested 
interests. Where legality and morality clash the struggle is 
always fierce. They were sure to initiate a counter-move of 
some sort. But what was it that the pious Israelite, generally, 
could see signified in Christ’s cleansing of the temple? On its 
Godward aspect, sin hated and condemned, iniquity cast out, 
God’s Holy Name vindicated, His house made honourable, the 
strength of His word and His arm shown, the proud scattered, 
the mighty brought low and Israel holpen in remembrance of 
His mercy promised to Abraham—all the glories of the atonement. 

On its manward aspect came a call to the conscience, an 
appeal to faith and a challenge to the will. What Jesus did, all 
knew to be right. The Spirit of God was on Him or He could 
not have cast out these evil men. His appearance conformed 
to all that was written of the coming of the Messiah; they 
should support Him. “ The cleansing of the temple was the 
sign and the precursor of the mercy of Christ to the whole world, 
Jew and Gentile.”* The principle of the half-shekel, the equal 
need of men in God’s sight for salvation and an equal opportunity 
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of receiving it, Jesus had established. ‘The way to God’s presence 
was opened up, the barriers of Satan thrown down. Righteous- 
ness had triumphed. The Hope of Israel had suddenly come 
and mourning hearts were comforted. 

What was it that the temple hierarchy were intended to see 
in this sign of Jesus? The Man of Nazareth whom their official 
deputation to the Jordan reported had been announced by John 
the Baptist as the Lamb of God who should take away the sin 
of the world, on whom the Spirit of God had descended like 
a dove, and whose identity had been proclaimed from Heaven in 
a voice saying, “ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” He was now claiming Lordship over His Father’s 
house and assuming Divine power, to cleanse it from defilement 
in preparation for the Passover. There is neither obscurity nor 
ambiguity in His claim. The elevation of His righteous person- 
ality and the majesty of irresistible superhuman power confirm 
the testimony of John and of Heaven. He has come whose right 
it is to reign. Will they submit ? 

After the offering of the Passover Lamb, Jesus is seen turning 
to the multitude to manifest Himself in words and deeds of mercy. 
How will they receive Him ? This becomes His uniform method 
of procedure during the course of His ministry. He never fails 
in the temple to give a sovereign witness of Himself while with 
the common people He reveals His light slowly as they are able 
to bear it. He is never reluctant to make His Sonship known. 
He uses every moral and spiritual resource to do that, but He will 
not persuade men or draw them into belief save by works in which 
are embedded the symbols of Divine love and mercy. His appeal 
is constantly made to the conscience and to faith. At every 
awakening of recognition He profoundly rejoices, for it is by 
faith that men are saved. 

During the Passover week many believed on His Name when 
they beheld the signs which He did. The Spirit of the Lord 
was upon Him. The Jews from their history well recognized 
the phenomenon. His works, mixed with love and mercy, con- 
vinced them. Yet their faith was immature. It was too much 
of an external order. They looked more for the outward show of 
pomp and power of an earthly kingdom than to a spiritual 
kingdom sustained by the reign of righteousness in men’s hearts. 
Jesus could not trust their belief. He knew what it was and 
did not commit Himself unto them. 
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What now of the temple authorities? Do they believe ? 
After they recover from their first surprise they decide to ask 
Him for a signal proof of His Messiahship. They do not question 
the rightness of the purging of the temple; they morally dare 
not. The better sort among the priests approve of it. By the 
expulsion of the sheep, oxen and traders from the court of the 
Gentiles, room has been made for many to come to listen and be 
healed of their diseases. Strangers from other nations see their 
place restored to pray. A favourable impression prevails on the 
minds of the multitude. His miracles of mercy have aroused 
wide enthusiasm. So they proceed discreetly. Yet their request 
betrays blindness of heart, if not hostility. Is not Jesus Himself 
the Sign of Signs? He is righteousness incarnate. In the 
temple alone they have received abundant witness of this. What 
greater evidence can they desire than the judgment and mercy 
He has exemplified? These the interacting truths of the 
atonement are the foundation of the Divine salvation. Since 
they sit in the seat of Moses He has made known His ways unto 
them and His acts unto the children of Israel. No higher evidence 
or assurance can any man be given. This is ultimate and final. 

Why do they reject the testimony of John the Baptist ? 
It was of Heaven. The woman of Samaria later believes because 
(1) she perceives that Jesus is no respecter of persons; (2) He 
appeals to her humanity; (3) He touches unerringly on the 
insatiable thirst in her heart ; (4) He shows that the worship of 
God to be genuine must be in spirit and in truth ; (5) He convicts 
her of her sin. All this and more they have seen in Him and yet 
they do not believe. She receives no miracle to prop her faith, 
they have seen many and great. The willingness to believe is 
not inthem. Were He to leap from a pinnacle of the temple as 
Satan had suggested, and descend spectacularly into the midst of 
the assembled populace, they would credit that as a sign, but not 
this supreme sign of judgment and mercy. 

Nevertheless He accedes to their request, but He does it in 
His own way. He gives them a sign they little expect : “ Destroy 
this temple and in three days I will raise it up.” The reply is 
perfectly polite. Though it is mysterious, or a dark saying, 
it is in keeping with the enigmatical utterances of wise men of 
old. Its design is not to conceal what is meant but to wrap it 
up in a protective, easily remembered figure in order to stimulate 
the search for its meaning. 
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“ Destroy ” means to dissolve. “Temple” refers not to 


the whole sacred enclosure, but to the inner sanctuary. “ Raise 
up” is the verb used in Matthew xxvii. 52, John v. 21 and 
2 Corinthians iv. 14 for the raising of the dead. “ Dissolve this 
Sanctuary and in three days I will raise it up.” Jesus speaks of 
the Sanctuary of His body and thus foretells His own death and 
resurrection. These facts and His foreknowledge of them form 
the sign He gives, a most convincing sign to the disciples by and by 
and a fearful one to those who accomplish His death. 

Neither they nor His enemies forgot it. Its incisiveness 
made that impossible. At the moment some fastened on it as a 
discrepancy in His Word. The high priests when Jesus was laid 
in the tomb remembered the verb He used for “ raise up ” and 
knew what it meant. The “ discrepancy ” contained within 
itself its own interpretation when the time came. It also 
contained the glorious truth of the temple of His body which 
came into full realization in Christian doctrine. 

Jesus did not commit Himself to the many who believed on 
His Name at the Passover, but there is one noble exception to 
whom He does. Our Authorized Version gives us the valuable 
“ for ” (yap) in iii. 16, but strangely omits the “but” (de) in iii. 1 
which connects the chapter to the Passover happenings. The 
name of the man is Nicodemus. He is a Pharisee and a ruler of 
the Jews. He comes to Jesus conveniently at the close of the 
day when Jesus has leisure to talk to him. He is one of those 
welcome beings who has a reflective mind. Besides, there is in 
his heart a sincere yearning for spiritual truth. There is no 
evidence that he comes on a semi-official visit ; his position is 
really that of an anxious enquirer. One notes with interest that 
he is a member of the Sanhedrin ; his being that, coupied with 
his interview, is fraught with great future issues for Christian 
witness in official circles in Jerusalem. 

Jesus receives him graciously. If we have not the whole 
interview recorded, we have enough to show that Jesus teaches 
him the inwardness of the meaning of the Passover. The 
historical event has to be translated into personal experience. 
To arouse him to his urgent need and to impress it on his memory, 
Jesus makes use again of a puzzling, incisive saying that grips his 
attention as in a vice: “ Verily, verily I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
Nicodemus is startled and nonplussed. He perceives that Jesus 
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reads the state of his heart. Nothing is hid from Him. He 
speaks with authority. The impression is profound. But what 
does He mean by being born again? So he says, “ How can a 
man be born when he is old? Can he enter the second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” Jesus, line upon line, 
repeats the statement in a lengthened form: “ Except a man be 
born of water (of the Word") and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the Kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” In other words, the 
new birth is of the spiritual order as over against the natural. 
It transcends the natural. It is not a moral development ; it is 
a recreative act of Divine energy by the Spirit of God, mysterious, 
nevertheless certain. It is not enough, however, to talk in 
generalities. Since saving truth can only be learnt in the realm 
of experience, Jesus thrusts home to him the necessity of making 
a personal decision regarding the new birth. Though altogether 
of the Spirit and by the Will of God, an individual responsibility 
lies on man. He says, “ Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye 
must be born again.” The “thee” recalls the reverberating 
“thou” of Mount Sinai: it forces home the serious fact of 
personal obligation. The “ ye ” is plural: it states the universal 
application of the command. 

Nicodemus, now beginning to understand, asks a most 
discerning question: ‘ How can these things be?” That is, 
“* By what means (Ils) can these things come to pass?” Jesus, 
pleased at his intelligent earnestness, proceeds to give him the 
most illuminating exposition of Gospel truth ever given to man. 
To do this in a manner Nicodemus can readily apprehend, He 
links the Passover, the last miracle of Egypt, on to the lifting up 
of the Brazen Serpent, the last miracle of the wilderness. Both 
take place before the era of a new existence. They show that 
the new birth is vitally related to the Passover which is now 
being celebrated ; it is the correlation of the atonement. 

The end of the Passover is the bestowal of Holiness unto the 
living of a new righteous life; for the sprinkled blood cleanses 
away sin, while the eating of the flesh of the lamb gives life. The 
figure of the Brazen Serpent describes, or elaborates, the function 
of the Lamb in the Passover. The Serpent symbolizes sin in its 
origin, hatefulness and fearful deadly hurt. The Brazen Serpent, 
i.e. the form or the likeness of a serpent, not an actual serpent, 


1 John xv. 3; Ephesians v. 26; 1 Peter i. 23. 
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hung up on a tree, denotes the bearing away of sin’s shame, sin’s 
curse and sin’s judgment. It is brazen because weapons of 
judgment are brazen. The dying Israelites, commanded to 
gaze on it, see in the figure their curse removed, their great enemy 
sin, hanging dead and harmless. They need no longer fear. 
Death is vanquished. Sin has no more dominion over them. 
Their life is restored. All this is intelligible to Nicodemus. 
The astounding news now is that Jesus, the Son of Man, is to be 
lifted up on a tree for man’s sin even as Moses lifted up the 
Serpent in the wilderness. He will consummate in His death 
the vicarious life bestowing work foretold and depicted in the 
Passover ceremony and in the exposure of the Brazen Serpent. 
Heretofore Nicodemus has been content merely with the outer 
aspect of the bestowal of a new life; he must have the inward 
life as well as the outward forgiveness of sin if he is to enter the 
Kingdom of God. There is no such thing as a half salvation. 
Propitiatory righteousness imputed to man is useless unless it is 
implanted by the Spirit of God in the heart. To dwell with 
God, man must be godlike, and to be godlike requires a funda- 
mental change of heart and mind. That is, he needs a new 
righteous disposition which will hate the evil and love the good. 
This is what it means to be born again and receive new spiritual 
life by the Holy Spirit. And the Divine-like life called eternal 
life is given by virtue of the vicarious work of the Son of Man. 
In Him is life. He is our life. Nicodemus should now look to 
Him even as his forefathers looked to the Brazen Serpent which 
Moses lifted up. His prayer will then be that of David : “‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 

To Nicodemus, the ruler and teacher in Israel, the message 
is indeed memorable in itself and memorable because he finds in it 
an exact correspondence to Scripture prophecy. It were as if 
the two halves of a Semitic covenant-tally met together, mutually 
fitting as one so closely and minutely in their serrated edges that 
all doubt as to the certitude is absolutely removed. Jesus, Son 
of Man, upon Whom rests the Spirit of God, meets in Himself 
all the requirements of holiness and righteousness foretold 
concerning the Messiah in Moses, the Psalms and the Prophets. 

Nicodemus hears, in addition, that eternal life has its spring 
in the love of the Father. God so loved the world that He sent 
His only begotten Son to lay down His life on its behalf in order 
that whosoever believeth in the Son should have this supreme 
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gift bestowed onhim. The Son, like another Isaac, offers Himself 
willingly to accomplish the Father’s purpose. The sinner thus 
has every encouragement held out to him to believe. He need 
no longer draw away from God in trepidation and alienation of 
mind. There is a welcome for him on his return. He can cast 
himself on the faithfulness of the Divine mercy. The judgment 
of men will be the rejection of this marvellous love, for that will 
show their persistent love of evil. ‘ Every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light that 
his deeds may be made manifest that they are wrought in God.”" 

Nicodemus, we note, is given on this night clear and positive 
instruction regarding the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘“ You search 
in vain through all the subsequent discourses of our Lord for any 
such clear compendious development of the Christian salvation ; 
of its source in the love of the Father, its channel in the death 
of His only begotten Son, and of the great Agent by whom it is 
applied.” “In no other instance are the three Persons of the 
Trinity spoken of consecutively and conjunctly ; to each being 
assigned His respective part in the economy of redemption.” 

Nicodemus, we note further, comes to Jesus entirely of his 
own free will. The Father draws him. The word spoken makes 
him clean. The Word gives him new life. He returns to the 
Sanhedrin entirely by his own free will. But, though he suspects 
it not, it is Jesus that sends him. Back there among his con- 
temporaries who rejected the sign of judgment given them in 
the temple that day, he will serve as a living sign of mercy. He 
will also be of great service to the reserved elect at Jerusalem 
by steadying their faith through the communication of the truth 
Jesus has taught him. His teaching now will be on a higher or 
spiritual plane. And against that day which Jesus calls “ His 
hour ” he has an appointed service of love to render that none 
other so well as he will be able to accomplish. Jesus foresees 
all this. 

Afterwards, when the Son of Man has risen, Nicodemus, in 
retrospect, is to learn the fulness of the Gospel truth which he 
hears this night in such succinct form. At the giving of the 
Spirit at Pentecost the Law and the Prophets will become 
floodlit for him with the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
And the words he heard from Jesus directly will open up, like 


t John iii. 19-21. 2 Hanna: Our Lord’s Life on Earth. 
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the other Scriptures, and shine resplendent with a new content 
of unexpected meaning. Chief over all will be the conviction 
that Jesus Christ came according to the Scriptures and rose again 
according to the Scriptures. The Law, the Prophets and the 
Psalms interpret for man the significance of Calvary, of the 
t empty tomb, the ascension to God’s right hand and the coming 
again in the clouds of Heaven. The cleansing of the temple 
indicated the opening of the way for the preaching of the Gospel 
to all nations. And the earth will yet be as full of the glory of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea. So Nicodemus sings the 
New Songs of Psalms xcvi.-c. in a new way. He foresees the day 
when the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established 
in the top of the mountains and be exalted above the hills, and 
many nations shall come to worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness and give unto Him the glory due to His Holy Name. 
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QU’EN EST-IL DU PROTESTANTISME EN 
ESPAGNE? 


Bien que l’atroce guerre civile d’Espagne semble avoir suscité, 
jusque dans nos milieux chrétiens, plus d’appréhensions égoistes 
que de compassion réelle, nous osons pourtant escompter qu’il 
se trouvera des croyants conscients de leur haute responsabilité. 
Non seulement, émus par cette détresse voisine, nous devons 
étre préts 4 aide immédiate, mais, si nous avons compris notre 
devoir missionnaire vis-a-vis de ce pays limitrophe, les événements 
sanglants qui s’y déroulent posent devant nous un point d’interro- 
gation direct et poignant. Si nos églises avaient été plus 
vivantes, si nos bouches avaient parlé de l’abondance du coeur, 
—d’un coeur plus réceptif 4 la grace divine—peut-étre que le 
protestantisme en Espagne eut été différent. [1 n’aurait 
probablement pas empéché la guerre civile, mais certainement 
nos consciences seraient moins chargées. 

Par le moyen de la tragédie espagnole, Dieu n’aurait-il pas 
voulu attirer notre regard sur ce pays trop négligé ? nous faire 
comprendre qu’il ne suffira pas de reconstruire les villes écroulées, 
mais qu’une tout autre édification s’impose, celle que crée la 
Parole de Dieu partout ou elle est annoncée nettement ? Sans 
doute faut-il se garder de reconnaitre d’une maniére trop simpliste 
la volonté de Dieu dans cette guerre fratricide, ni de parler trop 
hativement d’une juste punition du ciel. Celui qui croit de 
toute son 4me a l’immuable souveraineté de Dieu et a sa toute- 
puissance s’exergant dans chacun des événements quotidiens, 
respectera Ses desseins cachés. Soit dans l’épisode de l’aveugle- 
né (Jean ix), soit dans ceux des Galiléens massacrés et de l’effon- 
drement de la tour de Siloé, causant la mort de dix-huit personnes 
(Luc xiii), Jésus ne permet pas qu’on attribue la cause de ces 
souffrances aux péchés de ceux qui en furent les victimes. Il 
en dégage, au contraire, un appel a la repentance: “ Si vous 
ne vous repentez, vous périrez tous également.” 

Monsieur le Professeur Lecerf m’a demandé de retracer ici 
’évolution du protestantisme en Espagne. Je ne suis pas 
historien et puis me tromper dans mes appréciations. Mais, 
ayant exercé le ministére pastoral pendant quatre ans dans ce 
pays, et assisté aux deux premiers mois de guerre civile, j’ai été 
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mélé a la vie de ce peuple et ai pu me rendre compte de sa 
détresse spirituelle. Il faut connaitre pour comprendre et 
comprendre pour aimer. Dieu ne nous demande pas des 
effusions romantiques, comme |’Espagne en a toujours suscité 
partout, mais un amour précis, prét a Pintercession fidéle et aux 
sacrifices. C’est pour faire connaitre, dans la mesure du possible, 
la situation actuelle de nos fréres espagnols que je tenterai 
d’esquisser leur histoire. Elle est simple et pauvre. Comme 
telle, elle constitue un appel pressant. 

Supposant connues les grandes lignes de P’histoire ibérique, 
nous nous bornerons au protestantisme espagnol, en ébauchant 
le caractére du catholicisme sur lequel il se profile. L’Espagne 
joue, on le sait, un réle capital dans histoire de la “ contre- 
réformation ””. Déja, avant le seiziéme siécle, on note un 
renouveau spirituel, dai au cardinal Ximénez (mort en 1517). 
Les “rois catholiques”, Ferdinand d’Aragon et Isabelle de 
Castille, vainqueurs du royaume maure de Grenade, instaurérent 
le catholicisme officiel, assez indépendant de Rome. (Concordat 
de 1482.) L’Inquisition, ranimée en 1481, sévit sous Pierre 
Arbués et Torquemada contre Juifs et Maures, contre toutes 
sortes d’illuminés et de sorciers, avant de s’attaquer aux 
“ luthériens ”’. 

Fait curieux: Vhumanisme, parce qu’il revét des formes 
théologiques, s’infiltre ainsi sans trop de difficulté. Les univer- 
sités de Salamanque et d’Alcala brillent d’un éclat trés vif 
(cette derniére publie, sous les auspices du cardinal Ximénez la 
fameuse Polyglotta Complutensis entre 1502 et 1517, de 
sorte qu’elle parait juste aprés le Novum Instrumentum 
d’Erasme). Erasme, dont |’Eloge de la Folie et les Colloques sont 
traduits en espagnol, jouit 4 ’ombre de l’amitié protectrice des 
grands-inquisiteurs Fonseca et Manrique d’une réputation 
étonnante. Les protestations des Franciscains, alarmés de ses 
satires, se brisérent longtemps contre la faveur officielle, dont 
jouit le grand humaniste. II suscita des disciples, dont les plus 
connus sont Alonso et Juan de Valdés. Quoi qu’on en ait dit, 
aucun d’entre eux ne fut strictement protestant, bien moins 
encore réformateur. 

La Réformation proprement dite pénétra aussi en Espagne. 
Les écrits de Luther y furent introduits dés 1519. On a cepen- 
dant eu tendance 4 exagérer la portée de ce mouvement. Long- 
temps on a parlé d’une réformation trés étendue, semblable a 
6 
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celle qui envahit la France. Elle aurait succombé héroiquement 
sous les violences perfides de I’Inquisition. Or une étude 
minutieuse d’E. Schafer (Beitrage zur Geschichte des spanischen 
Protestantismus und der Inquisition im 16 Fabrhundert, 2t., 1902) 
a établi que cette opinion communément admise est erronée, 
En compulsant toutes les archives de |’Inquisition dans la période 
de 1550-1600, Schafer ne découvre en tout que 325 cas de 
“ Juthériens ” examinés par les tribunaux. Ce chiffre est minime, 
surtout si l’on considére que |’Inquisition aux yeux de lynx 
devait plutét exagérer en plus qu’en moins, et si on fait la part 
des fausses dénonciations. On se trouve donc en présence d’un 
petit mouvement qui fut promptement réprimé. Seules, 
Séville et Valladolid connurent des groupements de quelque 
importance (prés de Séville tout le couvent de San Isidoro del 
Campo adhéra au luthéranisme ; 4 Valladolid, si¢ge de la cour 
royale, le chanoine Cazalla dirigea des réunions). Certains 
martyrs furent inébranlables, certes; mais beaucoup, et parmi 
eux Cazalla, faiblirent. 

D’une facon générale, on peut dire que le “ luthéranisme ”, 
s’il attira d’abord nettement |’attention (ce qui ne surprend pas 
dans un pays si cultivé, 4 l’époque), n’eut d’emprise durable que 
sur une petite élite de nobles et de religieux. I] se heurta 4 
Vindifférence des classes aisées, trop traditionnelles et trop 
nationalistes, et ne pénétra pas parmi le peuple. Dans les pays 
ou l’oppression sévit contre les protestants (en France, en Italie, 
par exemple), ce ne fut pas l’élite des cours qui tint le coup, mais 
plutét le menu peuple, gagné a la Réforme (les Camisards des 
Cévennes, les Vaudois du Piémont). L’explication derniére 
de l’échec auquel aboutit la Réforme en Espagne n’est pas 
transparente. Peu importent les chiffres et les quantités ; avec 
moins encore de partisans la Réformation aurait pu résister 
toutes les persécutions, et celles-ci n’auraient fait que l’attiser. 
Il n’y eut pas de Réformateur ni de littérature réformée qui 
aient laissé un souvenir persistant. I] semble que le départ 
nécessaire entre la Réformation et ’humanisme n’ait pas été fait. 
PInstitution de Calvin fut traduite en espagnol, mais, 4 notre 
connaissance, presque aussitét saisie. Ce qui est certain, c’est 
qu’aucun mouvement de Réforme bien défini ne s’est formé. 
On sait que la Réformation ne dépend pas de l’intensité de la vie 
spirituelle d’un peuple. En Espagne et a cette époque, le 
catholicisme officiel n’avait pas écrasé toute vie chrétienne 
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profonde. I] n’y eut pas que les Jésuites (dont le mouvement, 
4 ses origines, fut d’ailleurs d’une ferveur incontestable) et que 
des scolastiques comme Suarez et Melchior Cano; d’autres, une 
Sainte Thérése de Jésus, un Saint Jean de la Croix, furent de 
véritables initiateurs 4 la vie mystique. En outre, il y eut par 
ci par 14 des groupes d’illuminés. (Il est difficile de juger si le 
bas peuple fut réellement religieux.) 

Du 16e au Ige siécle, il ne se passe rien pour Vhistorien. 
Le catholicisme, toujours aussi officiel et imposant, surplombe 
un abime qui se creuse de plus en plus. Devant l’indifférence 
croissante du peuple, il se lance dans la politique et essaie d’agir 
par pression extérieure. Mais le catholicisme n’aboutira guére 
qu’aux démélés carlistes, qui durent jusqu’a nos jours. 

Le 19e siécle apporte 4 Espagne ce qu’on a appelé la 
“ deuxiéme réformation ”. I] semble exister sur cette deuxiéme 
réformation une confusion encore plus grande que sur la premieére, 
On s’en tient en général a une littérature composée presque 
exclusivement de brochures de propagande frisant le panégyrique 
et de rapports de missions plus ou moins exacts et optimistes. 
Mais, voyons succintement les faits : en 1836, un Anglais, Georges 
Borrow, envoyé par la Société Biblique Britannique et Etrang- 
ére, vient colporter la Bible en Espagne. (Son fameux livre, 
parfois bien curieux, The Bible in Spain, a été traduit en espagnol 
par l’actuel président Manuel Azana.) Entre 1847 et 65, Luis 
de Usoz, homme d’une valeur réelle, fait imprimer en secret une 
vingtaine d’oeuvres espagnoles ayant trait 4 la Réforme. Mais 
c’est surtout Francisco Ruet, avec ses éléves Alhama, Carrasco 
et Matamoros, qui donne une impulsion active au protestantisme. 
De petits noyaux se forment 4 Malaga, 4 Barcelone, a Séville, 
4 Grenade. (Le sort de Matamoros émeut l'Europe ; condamné 
4g ans de galére, il voit, grace 4 de hautes interventions étrang- 
éres, sa peine commuée en exil, et meurt tuberculeux en Suisse.) 
C’est aprés la proclamation de la premiére République en 1868 
que le protestantisme prend quelque essor. Cabrera dirige une 
oeuvre 4 Madrid. L’étranger s’occupe de Espagne: une 
société allemande envoie Fritz Fliedner 4 Madrid; il fonde un 
gymnase, le Porvenir, et une école de théologie; son oeuvre 
s’étend dans quelques villages. ‘Toute une série de congrégations 
ou de sectes anglaises et américaines s’introduisent par la porte 
entrebaillée. Cette premiére république n’est du reste qu’éphé- 
mére. La constitution royale de 1875 accorde bien la tolérance 
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au protestantisme comme aux autre religions, mais en défend 
par le paragraphe 11 toute manifestation extérieure, ce qui donne 
lieu 4 des répressions et 4 des vexations sans nombre. Une 
partie des églises protestantes forma en 1886 une Fédération 
(Iglesia Evangélica Espafiola); les églises presbytériennes et 
méthodistes s’y rattachent aujourd’hui; il y a en outre |’Eglise 
“ réformée ”’ (anglicane espagnole), l'Union des Eglises baptistes, 
les groupes de “ Fréres ” plymouthistes, sans parler d’une nuées 
de sectes, pentecdtistes, adventistes, russelliens, etc. Parmi les 
missions étrangéres quis’occupent de l’évangélisation del’Espagne, 
il faut nommer, outre l’oeuvre des Fliedner, la Mission francaise 
en Haut-Aragon, I’ “ American Board”, etc. L’Union Chré- 
tienne des Jeunes Gens est aussi représentée. Elle est particulié- 
rement active 4 Barcelone. Malgré toutes ces oeuvres, le 
protestantisme espagnol reste numériquement trés faible ; les 
chiffres fournis oscillent entre 7,000 et 20,000 protestants, ce qui 
ne représente pas un pour mille de la population totale. 

Les protestants, ayant été assez durement traités par le 
gouvernement ultra-montain et par les Jésuites, souhaitérent 
ardemment l’avénement de la république. Ils en attendaient 
trop. La liberté religieuse proclamée aprés la fuite du roi en 
1931 fut certes un bienfait, mais elle n’eut pas d’effet stimulant 
sur le peuple espagnol, qui déserta les sanctuaires catholiques 
sans entrer dans les temples protestants. Quelques manifesta- 
tions de propagande protestante, de caractére anticlérical pro- 
noncé, n’eurent que des succés éphéméres, comme elles le 
méritaient. 

Avant la guerre civile, le protestantisme espagnol se trouvait 
dans un état de stagnation. La revue Espana Evangelica, dont 
j’ai suivi pendant quatre ans la publication était d’un niveau 
médiocre. Des difficultés financiéres fondirent de toutes parts 
sur les églises espagnoles (difficultés pour les devises allemandes ; 
abandon de quelques oeuvres par l’American Board, etc.). 
Certes, il y eut des efforts individuels remarquables, mais dans 
ensemble, peu de progrés. 

Au point de vue théologique, il est difficile de porter un 
jugement sur le protestantisme espagnol. La revue unique, 
l’Espana Evangelica montre toute une gamme de nuances, depuis 
des articles d’édification piétiste jusqu’a des articles nettement 
humanistes (ceux en particulier du Dr. Orts Gonzalez, ancien 
supérieur franciscain, pronant Erasme). L’Ecole de Théologie 
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de Madrid accomplit un travail utile, sans pouvoir toutefois 
étre placée au niveau d’une faculté de théologie universitaire. 
La littérature est pauvre; on a fait cependant deux essais de 
catéchisme populaire: la brochure Hacia Cristo (Vers Christ), 
de C. Gutierrez-Marin, et celle, meilleure, de son frére Manuel 
Gutierrez-Marin : La fé que vence (La foi qui triomphe). 

I] semble que le protestantisme importé au 1ge siécle, avec 
toute sa variété, refléte la faiblesse intérieure de cette époque. 
Un mélange de piétisme allemand et de révivalisme anglo-saxon 
d’une part, de l’autre, un libéralisme mal défini (quand, d’ailleurs, 
le libéralisme s’est-il bien défini ?), allié trop étroitement aux 
tendances libérales de la politique, semble le caractériser. I] 
faut sans doute rechercher de ce cété les causes de l’insuccés 
telles qu’elles apparaissent au regard de ’homme. II serait faux, 
en effet, de se borner 4 reconnaitre des conditions historiques, 
ethnologiques et psychologiques, comme on le fait trop souvent. 
Le message absolu de Dieu n’est pas plus proche de telle race 
que de telle autre; il heurte ’homme naturel sous toutes les 
latitudes, mais s’en empare irrésistiblement, 14 ot la prédication 
fidéle de la Parole est accompagnée, par la volonté de Dieu, des 
manifestations de son Esprit tout-puissant. 

Il y a deux ans, un ancien franciscain vint me trouver ; 
il avait été professeur d’histoire et secrétaire régional de l’Ordre. 
Sans vouloir se prononcer pour le protestantisme, il me demanda 
néanmoins des lecons particuliéres . . . sur Calvin. Nous 
passimes de longues heures 4 méditer sur 1’Jmstitution, le 
Catéchisme, les Commentaires et surtout sur la Bible. L’ex- 
franciscain eut assez de peine 4 abandonner le souci de la liberté 
humaine, mais il finit par étre subjugué par la préoccupation 
exclusive de la gloire et de l’absolue souveraineté de Dieu chez 
Calvin. Cet ancien moine est devenu un des plus actifs membres 
de notre Eglise. Et je pourrais parler d’études bibliques a 
Union Chrétienne et d’un cercle d’études théologiques, ot 
nous essayames de dégager le message précis de |’Evangile pour 
le faire entendre en Espagne. 

La guerre civile, implacable, est venue et nous a dispersés, 
Beaucoup d’oeuvres protestantes se trouvent arrétées ou com- 
promises. I] nous est impossible de prévoir l’avenir, mais une 
chose est certaine, nous n’avons pas le droit de nous désintéresser 
de l’Espagne douloureuse. Laissons les problémes d’intervention 
politique passionner l’Europe entiére. Ce qui nous concerne, 
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nous, personnellement, c’est la détresse spirituelle de ce peuple. 
Ainsi que notre bref exposé a tenté de le démontrer, cette 
détresse remonte loin dans le passé, mais c’est aujourd’hui, 
aujourd’hui méme, que particuliérement émouvante, elle 
s’impose a nous, elle nous frappe en plein visage. 


Cuarwes Brutscu. 


Paris. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


_ FIVE GREAT NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS! 


Tus book deals with Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Shintoism ; a brief summary being given of the history, principal tenets and general 
character of each. 

Mohammedanism receives the longest treatment, full appreciation being shown 
of its strict monotheism ; but its loose conceptions of sin and forgiveness, and its 
opposition to the Christian doctrine of Atonement, are emphasized, also the paralysing 
effects of its inherent fatalism (kismet). The opportunity of the Christian missionary 
is rightly indicated as lying in the fact that Mohammed expressly admitted the 
Inspiration of the Bible, which his followers are consequently bound to accept. This 
renders the Mohammedan’s position logically untenable ; for the Bible, of which 
Mohammed knew little, is definitely opposed to the Koran, and the Muslim apologists’ 
assertion that the Bible has been corrupted by Christians is not one for which any 
evidence can be produced. 

Hinduism is regarded as being important mainly by reason of the great number 
of its adherents. Its descent is traced from a primitive purer form ; and its present 
chief defects are indicated as consisting of its unlimited crude idolatries, its degraded 
conceptions of Divine morality, its rigid caste system, its unspeakably cruel treatment 
of women, and its doctrine of almost endless penal reincarnations—from which many 
of its followers seek to release themselves by gross self-inflicted sufferings and 
mutilations in this life. 

Buddhism is regarded as originally an intellectual and atheistic revolt from 
Hinduism, from which it nevertheless borrowed the doctrine of reincarnations, It 
subsequently borrowed many further elements from other religions ; and takes the 
form, to-day, of a medley of beliefs ranging from materialistic philosophy to sheer 
demonology, while it “ has permanently elevated neither the race nor any nation 
that adopted it”, and finds its present home “ only among the lowest forms of 
civilization”. In one region—Thibet—its advocates have borrowed almost the 
entire organization and ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. Emphasis is laid 
upon the negative character of Buddhist hopes—extinction of being—as contrasted 
with the everlasting life to which the Christian looks forward. 

Confucianism, which concentrates upon human relationships and is agnostic 
as to theology, is praised for its often high ideals and teachings as to family and social 
conduct. The position of women is, however, very unfortunate under this system ; 
no Divine source of power or of consolation is indicated in it ; and with it, as with 
Buddhism, the absence of positive teaching as to any deity has opened the door to 
universal demonism among its adherents. 

Shintoism is traced as a degeneration from original worship of one supreme God 
in Heaven, down to a worship of a Sun-goddess and myriads of lesser gods, heroes 
and ancestors. ‘There is, in this religion, practically no concept of sin, no moral law, 
and no teaching of rewards or punishments in a future life. Hence its followers tend 
to be excessively materialistic and live only for the moment. 

Dealing briefly as it does with five great contemporary non-Christian faiths, 
this book is useful as summarizing their chief characteristics, good or bad, as appreci- 
ated from the Christian standpoint. The author emphasizes the fact that two 
(Buddhism and Confucianism) out of the five are not—in their origins—strictly 
speaking religions at all, being either atheistic or agnostic. In the history of both of 
these it is significant that the imperative demand of the human spirit for something 

1 Five Great Non-Cbristian Religions. By the Rev. C. H. Titterton, M.A., B.D., with Foreword 
by the Right Rev. A. W. T. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Published by the Inter-Varsity 


Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. x and 118 pages. 1936. 
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more than materialism, has ended in resort by the great majority of their professed 
adherents to the lowest forms of spiritual traffic—demonism or spiritism. Two 
religions (Hinduism and Shintoism) out of the remaining three apparently represent 
just such degradations from monotheistic belief into polytheism as St. Paul described 
(Romans i. 21-5). Only one religion (Mohammedanism) out of these possesses—or 
retains—a relatively high conception of Deity; but its essential inferiority to 
Christianity in that and other respects is emphasized. Christianity alone among 
known religions speaks of a Divine Saviour for man, thus reconciling the most exalted 
view of Divine abhorrence of sin with the offer, as a free gift, of everlasting life 
to the believer. 

L. M. Davies. 


A DOCTOR LOOKS AT THE BIBLE! 


Tuis pamphlet reproduces the presidential address delivered by its author, Dr. 
D. M. Blair, at the Inter-Varsity Conference at Swanwick in April 1936. As its 
title implies, it concentrates upon those features of the Bible which his professional 
training as a doctor especially qualify its author to appreciate. 

The advanced nature of the Mosaic dietary and sanitary laws is emphasized, 
and the medical significance of a number of Old Testament stories is brought out 
as only a doctor could appreciate them. The chief emphasis is, however, laid upon 
St. Luke’s writings in the New Testament ; and it is shown how abundantly those 
writings testify to the medical training, scientific cast of mind, and habit of systematic 
observation of their writer. The fact is appositely emphasized that it is in “ the one 
Gospel written by a medical man ” that we find “ the only circumstantial account 
of the Virgin Birth of our Lord”. Luke was the New Testament writer who, above 
all others, might have been expected to ignore contemporary stories of the Virgin 
Birth unless well founded, and to note and record all relevant circumstances if they 
deserved credence. As Dr. Blair well emphasizes, it was obviously the latter course 
which Luke took; and the significance of the fact cannot be over-rated. Very 
interesting are the sidelights thrown by Dr. Blair upon various events which Luke 
records as an eyewitness ; and it is refreshing to learn how “ the beloved physician ” 
used medical terms even when describing nautical expedients. 

These flavourings of human personality do not, as Dr. Blair insists, detract 
from the Biblical records as Divinely inspired documents, but serve to guard them 
from imputations of being late forgeries by people other than those to whom the 
Church has always attributed them. 

For its size, its highly expert nature makes this little pamphlet a peculiarly 
valuable one. 


L. M. Davies. 


CHINA CALLING? 


Tuis unpretentious book of 180 octavo pages is well worth purchase and study : it 
costs only 2s. 6d.—or in paper 1s. 6d. The author displays qualities which justify 
his position of Editorial Secretary to the China Inland Mission, and Bishop-Designate 
to East Szechwan. The earlier, well documented, chapters provide a good founda- 
tion in understanding of the land and the people, their history, their language and 
their social and cultural conditions, for the reader’s appraisement of the author’s 
submission on modern topics. “ The purpose of the book is to show how far China 
has been evangelized, and how best the work may be completed.” This requires, 
and there is provided, a succinct survey of Religion in China; Confucianism and 

* A Doctor Looks at the Bible. An address by D. M. Blair, M.B., Ch.B., D.Sc., Regius Professor 


of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. Published as “ Inter-Varsity Paper’ No. 4, by the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 23 pages. 1936. 


2 China Calling. By Rev. Frank Houghton, B.A. (London, The China Inland Mission, 1936.) 
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‘Taoism, with their ideal of merely human capacity and inevitable discovery of incap- 
acity, but leave China calling, No man careth for my soul. The Gospel of Divine care 
has come in answer to the call; and, behold, the heedlessness is discovered to be so 
much in the soul itself. The Roman Catholic Church provided perhaps the first 
objective missionaries. The Moslem was probably earlier ; but his cult was, as it 
were, native, not felt as foreign intrusion. China, as a whole, is a set exponent of 
whole-hearted belief in salvation by works, and these are chiefly material devotion 
to many Gods. 

Protestant missions have multiplied since Robert Morrison—an English last and 
boot-tree maker from Newcastle (1807-34)—was the spearhead of Bible penetration ; 
but the author comments in a chastened tone on present-day embarrassment due to 
modernistic dilution of the Gospel, and a tendency to rank schools and hospitals not 
as handmaids but as mistresses. 

There is an indigenous Christian Church: small, no doubt, numbering under 
one per thousand of the population. It suffers from many shortcomings, encounters 
tremendous difficulties, and needs much help in men and means. Mr. Houghton 
is bravely optimistic. The closing chapters give good reasons for his faith. 


Edinburgh. W. Rovunsrett Brown. 


MISSING THE POINT 


A BooxLeT" just issued by the Student Christian Movement Press is disappointing, 
and does not justify its fine title. The author says this, with another and earlier 
from his pen, “ is part of the preparation for the Oxford Conference of the Churches 
in 1937 and for an International Christian Youth Conference in 1939.” The aim of 
these gatherings is “ the statement of Christian values in view of the attacks made 
upon them to-day by communism, paganism and materialism”. The purpose is 
good. But is Christian value really difficult to know ? 

The opening chapter is on Education, concluding with the affirmation that, 
being educated, it is our duty to educate others by our lives as these give evidence 
of our sense of values. Then the author asks, “ What has God to do with history ; 
does man make his own history ; is the Kingdom of God to be seen in a manifestation 
of Him as an active power in the life of men and nations?” Three “ non-Christian 
answers ” are cited. (1) Marx and Engels, that history is the result of economic 
forces. This is elaborated without judgment of its value. (2) Fatalistic view of 
nature’s power as inexorable ; unavoidable ; (3) “ The theory that God alone makes 
history, and with His unlimited power controls the affairs of men, responsible to no 
other.” This theory the author regards as “ not a long step from ” (1) and (2) ; and 
he cites “as a curious development of this belief in an all-controlling God ” the 
teaching of John Calvin. But Calvinism is dismissed by a three-line quotation, 
from Professor Preserved Smith, as if Calvin never taught anything but the most 
crude predestination ! 

The author’s point is that the world “ is not without hope in its self-created 
captivity and exile. Of that hope the Resurrection of Christ, His triumph over 
suffering and death was the pledge.” 

“. . . God is still working in history. Again He holds out the hope and 
possibility of redemption and recovery on the condition that man will co-operate 
with Him for the fulfilment of His purpose.” 

This is true so far; but it is not far enough. The language used would befit 
a Kingship of the Co-operators with Christ, rather than the Kingship of Christ 
Himself. 

Edinburgh. W. Rounsrett Brown. 
' The Kingsbip of Christ, in Education, History, Economics and National Relations. By H. W. 


Fox, Hon. Secretary of the British Council of the World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches. (London, 1936.) Price 18. 
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EMIL BRUNNER 


Tue first' of these two books by Professor Brunner has been translated into several 
European languages and appeared simultaneously in English and Japanese. The 
reason for this may lie in the lucidity with which Professor Brunner translates into 
familiar language the great themes of the Bible and consequently meets a common 
craving of people for God’s word in all countries which have been shaken by the 
hand of God. 

Into a book of only one hundred and fifty-three pages he compresses his treatment 
of thirty-five topics of our revealed religion, beginning with “ Is there a God?” and 
finishing with “ On Life Eternal”, with such ringing earnestness as persuades the 
reader that all is conviction and nothing an opinion. This conviction seems to rest 
not on subjectivism, emotionalism, or rationalism—all which are abhorrent to the 
school of which he is a distinguished ornament—but on the authority of God’s word. 
‘“‘ Whatever fails to agree with it [Bible], cannot be God’s Word” (p. 86). This 
is his crucial test of all doctrines. He examines his test for us in answering the 
question: “ Is everything true that is to be found in the Bible?” (p. 7). In his 
answer he illustrates his viewpoint by a deft use of the well-known gramophone 
record, “ His Master’s Voice”. The record amply justifies its claim to make Caruso’s 
voice audible, and truly his voice. ‘“ So, too, is it with the Bible. It makes the real 
Master’s voice audible—really his voice, his words, what he wants to say ” (p. 7). 
But there are irritating metallic sounds from the needle’s contact with the revolving 
disc, so there are also when God speaks His word through the voice of man (p. 7). 
“ Only a fool listens to the incidental noises when he might listen to the sound of 
his master’s voice!” (p. 7). We do not demur to this strong language, nor have we 
any sympathy with the squirming pedants who rail against the alleged uncouth 
style, moral insensibility and aesthetic defect of many of the Bible writers. Never- 
theless, we submit with due deference that the analogy is misleading. Although 
this gramophone theory seems to differ little in its effect on the Bible from the 
verbal inspiration theory, we know from Dr. Brunner’s great work, The Mediator, 
that while he clings to verbal inspiration as a serviceable theological term, he shows 
scant respect for its operating principle. Moreover, as he has elsewhere declared, 
his acceptance of higher critical conclusions, such stories as those of the Fall and 
the Flood, the miracles of the Old Testament, the limited application of prophecy 
and the fragmentary character of the New Testament record would seem to create 
serious gaps or inaudible interludes in the unbroken continuity of the master’s voice 
in the analogy, and seem to contradict the claim: ‘ Therefore the Bible is all His 
voice” (p. 7), unless myth and legend and the purling brook also are his voice. 
This raises serious questions which the book makes no attempt to answer. Apart 
from these observations this little book is of great value as a key to the thought and 
belief of its erudite author. 

The second book,? although more profound and searching, gives less help to the 
ordinary reader than the one noticed above. It is written with rare clarity and with 
passionate reason and reasoning. It contains four chapters in the following order : 
The Philosophers’ idea of God and the Creator God of Faith ; Faith in Justification 
and the problem of Ethics; The Church and Revelation; Biblical Psychology. 
In his first essay Professor Brunner concerns himself with the Biblical concept of 
God so as to liberate the idea of God from the stranglehold of Greek philosophy, 
in which it “ has been stifled for thousands of years”. In rationalist ethics he finds 
two main species, styled by him as “ eudemonistic ethics ”, which starts from the 
concept of life, and “ idealistic ethics”, which builds on the moral law. In his 
opinion both are deficient from the Christian point of view inasmuch as they fail 
to recognize that self-centred and self-trusting man cannot alone achieve the good. 


* Our Faith. By Emil Brunner. (London: Scribner’s Sons.) Price 5s. net. 


? God and Man. By Emil Brunner. (London: Student Christian Movement Press.) Price 
5%. net. 
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In these essays as well as those that follow on the Church and Psychology, the 
author makes it clear that the reason for his wide divergence from rationalism in all 
its forms is that he is confronted with the indisputable fact that man is a sinner. 

Not less interesting than the essays themselves is the able introduction to them 
by a promising sapling from an old Scottish theological stock. Mr. Cairns is, among 
other things of much importance, at pains to explain the breach between Barth 
and Brunner which “ is at last open and obvious ”. ‘Then he proceeds to show that 
though these protagonists of the “ Dialectical Theology ” have separated on “a 
very important issue ”, this theology “ is still easily the most noteworthy influence 
in the theological world to-day ”. An enthusiastic disciple, as Mr. Cairns appears to 
be, has the usual defects of the enthusiast who passes judgment influenced by a 
limited knowledge and a coloured vision. For those who do really know the 
“ theological world of to-day ”’, with facts before them can show that revived autheptic 
Calvinism is a more potent factor in determining the theological outlook of the 
Reformed Church everywhere than the forms of that faith that are identified with 
the names of those famous and highly honoured dialecticians. Noris the knowledge of 
Mr. Cairns more profound when he huddles together Christian people, to whom 
this theology is alleged to have brought deliverance, into adherents to “ funda- 
mentalism and Modernism”. ‘This word, “fundamentalism”, with certain writers 
has become to be a refined theological swear-word, which, like all of its kind, brands 
their users, according to Professor Marcus Dods, as suffering from a “deficient 
vocabulary”, or uncontrollable temper. If this young writer means by “fundamen- 
talists” believers in the inerrancy of Holy Scriptures, as he appears to do, he should 
read and respect a scholar’s reason for that belief and his repudiation of this absurd * 
nickname. Thus wrote that prince among New Testament scholars, the late Prof. 
J. Gresham Machen, formerly of Princeton and Westminster theological seminaries 
in America: “ When a man has once come into sympathetic contact with the 
noble tradition of the Reformed Faith, he will never readily be satisfied with a 
mere ‘ Fundamentalism’ that seeks in some hasty modern statement a greatest 
common measure between men of different creeds. Rather will he strive always to 
stand in the great central current of the Church’s life that has come down to us 
through Augustine and Calvin to the standards of the Reformed Faith. . . .” 
“I do not apply the term ‘ Fundamentalist’ to myself. For my part, I cannot 
see why the Christian religion, which has had a rather long and remarkable 
history, should suddenly become an ‘ism’, or be called by a strange new name.” 
The young theologian of the Introduction before us, whose many admirable qualities 
we admire, would do well to pay heed to the above quotation, and in the future, 
for the sake of our common Reformed Faith, seek to avoid unhelpful classifications 
and facile generalities, and show stricter loyalty to facts and accuracy in its 
expression—the hall-mark of the scholar. 

Edinburgh. D. Macwean. 


CALVIN AND CALVINISM'* 


Here we have eighteen essays on the title of this impressive product of Hungarian 
scholarship. While the essays or chapters are written in Hungarian, to all of these 
are attached summaries of their contents in English, German, Dutch and French. 

Principal S$. Varga, D.D., of the Reformed Divinity Faculty of Stephen Tisza 
University, Debrecen, writes an interesting foreword. ‘“ Let this humble work ”, 
writes the Principal, “ go on its way to every corner of this country and beyond 
its frontiers where God is praised to show forth that in the valley of the Danube 
and of the Tisza there are about two and a half million Hungarian Reformed people 
in unbroken spiritual unity, who are earnestly engaged in spiritual toil for their own 
edification and for the glory of God.” 


' Calvin and Calvinism. Debrecen, Hungary, 1936. 
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Professor Lang of Halle has his article on the “ sources ” of Calvin’s Institutes, 
which appeared in Tue Evanceticat Quarterty, produced here in full. There 
follows a careful study by Professor Musnai of how the Reformation took its beginning 
in God’s Word and how the light of God’s Word is mirrored in all that Calvin did. 
Professor Kallay comes next with a valuable disquisition on Calvin as “‘ Commentator 
of the Psalms”. Professor L. Toth emphasizes the superior excellence of Calvin’s 
commentary on Isaiah. The sixth essay on Calvin’s commentary on the Ephesians 
is an erudite and up-to-date analysis of its contents by Dr. F. Pongrdcz, Professor of 
the New Testament in the Reformed College at Papa, Hungary. Professor Pongracz 
cites from Latin, French, German and English authorities. Even the latest Scottish 
Commentary on Ephesians is quoted to be frequently refuted, for Dr. Pongracz is 
no slavish copyist. After pointing out the chief characteristics and the abiding 
influence of the Commentary, he gives this as the result of his investigations : “ The 
great secret of Calvin’s life and the main merit of this Commentary lie in the fact that 
be completely submits to the Word of God. Therefore he is a vital and efficient force 
to-day and will become more and more so in the future because he is founded on 
the eternal Word of God.” 

The remaining twelve essays are equally loyal to the historic reformed faith, and 
they are on the same high level of scholarship and devout thinking. The sources 
drawn from, ancient and modern, are so varied and numerous as to show to the 
wider world to which the book is addressed that Hungarian Reformed scholarship 
can present a virile challenge to Western claimants to supremacy in Reformed 
erudition. 


Edinburgh. D. Mactean. 


THE MAGNET OF THE HEART" 


Tuts is a collection of twenty “ modern evangelistic sermons ” by the minister of 
Camphill Church, Glasgow, who has a reputation as a preacher of evangelical attrac- 
tiveness and wide influence. In introducing this volume the author states that there 
is to-day a groaning abundance of homiletical literature which expounds the 
Gospel as a mere system of ideas; and while he does not assess the value of this 
literature it will be generally agreed, by all who really feel the power of the Living 
Christ, that much of it is, indeed, “ another Gospel which is not another”. Our 
author has a nobler ambition: his primary aim is to direct men’s thoughts and 
draw their loyalties towards Christ ; and it must be said that he has succeeded in 
giving us a series of lucid addresses which combine a warm human sympathy with 
a decided awareness of the supreme importance of “ the evangelical message which 
brings to this disillusioned age the incomparable benefits of the only Redeemer.” 

The sermons were first delivered in the writer’s own congregation, and after- 
wards at evangelistic campaigns in different parts of the country. It is not surprising 
to learn that the response impelled him to issue them in their present form : for in 
the treatment of his message the author often reveals with all the forms of literary 
expression, freshness and sympathy, the art which conceals itself and which makes 
the sermon unusually appealing. 

The volume contains five distinct but related subjects: “ The Significance of 
Jesus”; “His Exclusive Claims”; “His Benefits”; ‘His Challenges”; and 
“* His Offers”. In the consideration of his theme the above titles show the preacher’s 
place of emphasis ; his object is to show forth Christ to men and to demonstrate 
that in Him alone can be found the more excellent way of living which men do seek. 
There is a distinct note of conviction sounding clearly through all these sermons, and 
one can quite understand how the hearts of the hearers had been gripped when they 
had been first delivered. The sermon, in the language of beauty, such as we have 


t The Magnet of the Heart. By Robert Menzies, M.A. (London, James Clarke & Co., Ltd.) 
Price 38. 6d. 
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here, can touch the hearts of men, even in these days, as perhaps nothing else can. 
There is not a dull sermon in the volume ; but it must be pointed out that all readers 
will not agree with all the views expressed. One regrets this when so much in the 
book breathes the true evangel and retains its hold upon heart and intellect. Many 
will deprecate the dragging to the front of the old Semi-Pelagian heresy regarding 
human nature dressed in “ modern ” garb, and the condemnation of Karl Barth and 
his followers as is done in the sermon on “ Hospitality for Sinners”. No one who 
has absorbed the spirit of Barth can under-rate his teaching. He has stirred thoughtful 
men in every land and driven them back to the teaching of God’s Word as no other 
man in this generation has done. It is wrong to suggest that Barthians and all others 
who believe in the depravity of human nature do not recognize the fact that men to 
a greater or less degree have qualities which are to be admired. What they do main- 
tain, and what experience abundantly confirms, is that all unbelievers, however 
“moral” and “lovable”, are “ dead in trespasses and sins ”, “ without God and 
without hope”. The truth must not be softened regarding those whose lives are 
alienated from the life of God ; but it follows that, because of God’s doing, no man’s 
lost condition is so absolute and complete as to be beyond the redeeming power of 
the Gospel. This must be passionately asserted and published. The basic cause of 
the indifference of men is that they do not recognize what the Scriptures make 
perfectly clear, that between the saved and the unsaved there is all the difference 
there is between life and death. There is at this point an appalling ignorance of the 
real nature of sin; and this accounts for “ the exiles who stand aloof from the 
Church’s life in an attitude of hostility, disdain and indifference ” which Mr. Menzies 
deplores. When the pulpit regains its authority there will be no wavering in its 
teaching regarding the evil of sin and the depravity of the sinner. Sin is not mere 
folly or weakness, but the cause of man’s alienation from God which exposes him to 
the righteous judgment of God. There can never be any hope of winning the loyal- 
ties of men for Christ until they are made vibrantly aware of this. Here the Barthian 
teaching is distinct from the idealism of the Oxford Group which commands the 
admiration of our author. According to the former, nothing less than a new creation 
in Christ Jesus can save from sin and enable men to do the works of God and forgive 
as they are forgiven, while the concrete human sympathies of the latter is merely 
the result of “ a change ” in their lives. However, it is well to keep to the facts of 
Revelation and experience which go to prove that a person may be “ changed ” ; 
but this change may be far short of the life of Christ with God in the soul. On the 
other hand, when one is quickened with Christ he is immediately and completely 
changed—* old things are passed away, and behold all things are become new”. The 
Barthian view is so rich, so deep and so vital: it sends men for salvation to the Cross 
in wonder and penitence—‘ while we were yet sinners Christ died for us”. With 
the Oxford Group settled convictions about the fundamental truths of Revelation 
are at a discount: little or no attention is given to Scriptural instruction; and 
whatever their religious experience may be, it doesn’t demand looking to the Cross of 
Christ “ as the only ground of the forgiveness of sin”. Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
Protestants and Romanists, Modernists and Fundamentalists, Calvinists and Armin- 
ians, can hold by their own old Church Confessions and become good members of 
the Oxford Group. This is not how the Apostle Paul, the Reformers all the world 
over, the great preachers of Scotland, the noted missionaries of the Cross learned 
Christ and preached the Christian way of salvation. Though this is our view, we 
gladly admit that there are members of the Group who are heartily devoted to our 
evangelical faith. 

If we challenge certain statements it is not because we wish directly or indirectly 
to under-rate the value of the volume. Criticism sometimes is not less helpful than 
appreciation. We feel that in a work that deals with our common salvation the 
message would become more cogent, intelligible and scriptural if certain averments 
were examined and amended. However, in reviewing the volume it must be borne 
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in mind that the author prescribed for himself limits beyond which he did not 
desire to go. He wishes to be considered as a preacher and not as a theologian, 
But the preacher should not forget that the sermon is the vehicle for theological 
teaching regarding certainties that can never become antiquated. The core-doctrines 
of the truth can be disparaged only at the cost of disparaging the facts of the Life and 
Death of our Lord of which they are the explanation. While stating this, we 
welcome this book ; we rejoice at every serious attempt at presenting Christ to men, 
and we hope this contribution, which is characterized with so much lofty sentiment 
and distinct evangelical fervour, will lead men to the knowledge of the world’s only 
Saviour. Every sermon shows the author as a man of deep personal devotion and 
persuasive literary powers who puts his full strength into his preaching. The book is 
worthy of the attention of ministers as well as the general public: fresh meaning is 
seen in old familiar texts ; every page gives pointed suggestions ; and the author’s 
strong conviction, which runs through all the addresses, that the man Christ Jesus, 
with His ineluctable demands, is the only sure alternative to disaster and despair, 
in the modern world, is particularly refreshing. 


Glasgow. Joun Mactzop. 


THE SIGNIFICANT ALSO! 


Tuis delightful volume consists of a “ series of meditations on the significant ‘ alsos’ 
of Scripture.” The fourteen addresses, before they appeared in print, were delivered 
in the author’s own church, Sherbrooke, Glasgow. Members of that congregation 
will say that those who make here their first acquaintance with these fascinating 
studies of the places in the Bible where the little word “ also ” shows a great word—as 
Bunyan would say—miss something, which they—the hearers—enjoyed. The 
reviewer, who frequently heard the author in his church in Aberdeen, will not seek 
to gainsay it; for the clear, musical voice of the popular preacher, the play of his 
intellectual, expressive features, and the not infrequent glints of humour in his eyes 
are necessarily lost in the printed page. Dr. Mackintosh Mackay, however, has a fine 
literary style, and this little book will reach many who will find real pleasure therein 
and get much good therefrom. 

Dr. Mackintosh Mackay pursued the significant “ also ’’ from Genesis to 1 John. 
His first “‘ also” he finds in the opening verses of the Book: “ He made the stars 
also ” (Genesis i, 16), and his last is in 1 John iv. 21,“ . . . he that loveth God love 
his brother also.”” Some of the more striking addresses are on Genesis xxiv. 14: “I 
will give thy camels drink a/so””—the ‘“‘ also” of graciousness; Matthew x. 4: 
** Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him ”—the tragic “ also” ; John x. 16: “ Them 
also I must bring ”—the “ also ” of Foreign Missions, and John xiv. 1: “ Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me ”—the “ also ” of a perfect faith. 

Dr. Mackintosh Mackay knows and loves his Bible, he is warmly evangelical, 
and zealous in the cause of Foreign Missions. He makes war on shams and pretences, 
and is perhaps most severe on the merely nominal Christian. ‘ A man who expects 
to get all the benefits of a Church and does nothing to keep itup is . . . a spiritual 
pauper, living on a bounty which he does nothing to supply.” 

The illustrations are apt and telling, the quotations are generally from the great 
poets and from the acknowledged authorities in the realms of art and science. The 
author seems to be not so well acquainted with modern popular writers of fiction. 
Had he known his Wodehouse as well as he knows his Browning and Tennyson it is 
doubtful if we should have found Abou Ben Adhem “ leading all the rest ” in the last 
page of The Significant Also—a book to be read and treasured. 


Glasgow. Duncan MacDonatp. 


1 The Significant Also. By Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay (Sherbrooke Church, Glasgow). (James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd.) Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION’ 


Tus book contains the James Sprunt Lectures for 1937, delivered at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The author is Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education in the Graduate School of New York University. He is 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church and holds the viewpoint of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Strength and beauty flow through the literary style and choice diction of 
the book. It is written with a glad enthusiasm and a deep admiration for the 
character of Christ and the significance of the Christian Gospel. The writer has 
little for “ religious education ” which builds merely upon the psychological wisdom 
of man; but he has much for “ Christian education ” which builds upon the grace 
of God in Christ and the operation of the Holy. Spirit working through the best 
methodology man can attain. This is a book which will encourage Christians, and 
provide answers for those who honestly question. 

Without attempting to indicate the outline around which the book is built, 
the content of the chapters might be summarized as follows. Chapter 1—the 
intellectual strength and spiritual depth of Jesus. Chapter 2—the interpretation of 
Paul, the convictions of a brilliant, learned, contemporary mind concerning Jesus. 
Chapter 3—the three dimensions of Jesus’ teachings; their breadth, depth, and 
far-flung influence. (The Kingdom of God is central. It begins within but moves 
to without ; it begins with the individual but becomes social. Yet Jesus brings not 
a social system, but a social conscience. Particularly effective is the outline of Jesus’ 
principles of social reform.) Chapter 4—the~enthusiasm of an educator for the 
educational methods of Jesus. (Nearly fifty elements in the teaching technique of 
Jesus are listed ; and His teaching principles are illustrated in a specific and complete 
teaching situation chosen from His ministry.) Chapter 5—the individual goal of 
Christian education is Christ-likeness. (The character of Christ may be likened to 
an ellipse with its two foci, one of which is God, the other is man. His character is 
what man can grasp of the nature of God. The infinite cannot express itself ade- 
quately in the finite ; “ My Father is greater than I ” ; but the finite can harmonize 
with the infinite; “The Father and I are one.”) Chapter 6—the significance of 
Christ to the social goal of Christian education, which is race-building. (“ The 
programme of race improvement needs the goal of Christ before it and the dynamic 
of Christ behind it.” There is a striking analysis of the relation of the social forces 
of heredity, environment, and individual will ; and of the necessity of Christ and His 
teaching for each. “ For building a better race on earth we require Christ in 
heredity, in environment, in individual will.”) Chapter 7—the reasonableness of 
Scripture and the intellectual vindication of the evangelical view upon which is 
based the indicated programme of Christian education. 

And if you read the book—be sure not to miss the Preface and the author’s 
Foreword. They are choice bits of writing ! 

Leonia, N.F. Joun W. Voornts. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES? 


Tue papers here collected, with the exception of the first, have all appeared in 
print at different dates, and are now reprinted almost exactly as they appeared at 
first. Three of the essays were originally delivered as public lectures, the sixth 
in 1924 at Manchester in connection with the celebration of the six hundredth 
anniversary of the canonization of Thomas Aquinas, the seventh before the British 
Academy in 1926 in commemoration of the death of Francis Bacon, and the ninth, 
which has for its theme “ David Hume and the Miraculous ”, as the Leslie Stephen 
Lecture of 1927. 
1 The Philosophy of Christian Education. By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1937, pp- 171. Price $1.50. 
“a 2 Philosophical Studies. By Professor A. E. Taylor, Edinburgh University. (Macmillan & Co.) 
rice 1s. 
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The first essay is entitled “ Aeschines of Sphettus ”, whom we find first men- 
tioned by Socrates at his fateful trial. The great philosopher urged that his accusers, 
if they believed their own charges, ought to have produced evidence of his alleged 
bad influence on the young from the fathers and elder brothers of his junior con- 
temporaries. Among other persons actually present in court, he named in this 
connection Lysanias of the deme Sphettus, the father of one Aeschines (Apol., 33 ¢). 
Aeschines at the time was a young man, presumably at most not older than Plato, 
whose eldest brother, Adimantus, is named by Socrates in the same way. More 
than thirty years later, Aeschines, like other Socratic men, tried to profit by the 
temporary zeal of Dionysius II for philosophy at the beginning of his reign. He 
went to Syracuse with some of his dialogues, but he was at first neglected until he was 
brought to the favourable notice of the king by either Plato or Aristippus. After 
the capture of Syracuse by Dion in 357 8.c., Aeschines returned to Athens, where 
for the rest of his life he took private pupils and composed speeches for the law 
courts. There in Athens Aeschines had financial troubles, so to speak, which gave 
the dramatists matter for their satire. But the most interesting item of information 
that one remembers from this first essay is the confirmation given of the good social 
position of Socrates as against some modern ideas of his rather humble origin. Then, 
as now among ourselves, there were highbrows in Athens disposed to view with 
hauteur the aspirations of plebeian youth. But not only was Socrates a brilliant 
philosophic youth ; it is here demonstrated that his lineage was of the highest order, 
and thus he had the entrée to the most exclusive aristocratic set. It is all the more 
surprising, therefore, that no powerful influence was exerted to secure him immunity 
from prosecution. But there seems to have been a preordination in the matter, 
as there was in the case of a greater One than he. However hapless his fate and 
however humble his style, we now know that Socrates would have condemned the 
Pythagorist who would lodge a clean soul in a “ pigsty ”, as he was strongly opposed 
to the fop who dressed neatly but was not so nice inside. And we know that Socrates 
himself would and could appear in public becomingly garbed, though, through the 
neglected state of his business because of his obsession as a philosophic missioner to 
the world, he had no “ evening coat ” to wear amongst the aristocrats. 

It won’t be quite easy for some of us to find interest in the two following essays, 
“‘ Parmenides Zeno and Socrates ” and “‘ Forms and Numbers: a Study in Platonic 
Metaphysic”, because of their predominantly mathematical cast. There are 
passages in the dialogue “‘ Parmenides ” which seem a reductio ad absurdum, a sheer 
sophistication of reasoning if not, to use Professor Taylor’s own expression, “a 
bottomless pit of nonsense” ; but the parties in the dialogue seem to revel where 
most of us would only flounder. How many, for instance, would care to follow 
a Euclidian demonstration even of a simple kind without the help of a diagram ? 
But those Grecian brains were accustomed to see, think and argue on the invisible 
blackboards of their brains, and we cannot but be impressed by their mathematical 
powers, just as we cannot but recognize the undoubted clearing of the brain which 
. mathematics effects. Indeed, we can truly say that the world owes more than it 
knows to the mathematical genius of ancient Greece. And though it would undoub- 
tedly cause astonishment that the study of mathematics was supposed by some of 
those Greeks to be the best training for future kingship, yet a little reflection would 
show that what clears cobwebs off the brain clears it for enlightened action in the 
practical affairs of government. And we who are defenders on the battlements of 
Truth have received unmistakable proofs that it is not mere unbelief, however 
indefensible, that characterizes our assailants, but sheer perversity and incapacity for 
accurate observation and argument. A course in mathematics as well as in logic 
would thus seem to be a sine qua non for the prospective student of theology, as well 
as for the science and art of government. 

In spite of the resemblance of those two essays to sections of Higher Algebra, 
they provide the interested reader with much to quote and comment on, but we 
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must hurry on to essay iv on “ The Philosophy of Proclus, the Neo-Platonist”. It 
is interesting to find that Proclus in his philosophy comes nearest, of all ancient Greek 

thinkers, to the Christian idea of God, who cannot be “ a good something ” merely, 

but must be just “ the Good ”, whose whole character is goodness and nothing else. 

Goodness is not a predicate of it ; Goodness is it. “ It needs only the further step 

of identification of the Good, thus conceived, with the One, that is the identification 

of the Universal End with the Universal Source, to convert the logic of Proclus into 

a theistic theology agreeing with that of the Christian Church, in looking on God 

as a transcendent Being distinct from the Universe or whole of creatures and internally 

simple, not like an Herbartian ‘ real’ or the ‘ bare monad’ from the poverty of His 

nature, but just because all the perfections which are found in diffusion among His 

creatures are wholly concentrated and interpenetrant in their source.” It is quite 
edifying to follow Professor Taylor as he delineates the various features of this 
Neo-Platonic theology. 

From a philosophical point of view the essay on Episteme in Plato’s seventh 
epistle has a very special interest of its own. It largely centres round Plato’s refusal 
to teach philosophy to Dionysius in any other way than verbally. Some have 
doubted the genuineness of these writings, but in spite of appearances Professor 
Taylor gives cogent reasons in support of the genuineness, and his arguments are 
convincing evidence of real competence in philosophical scholarship. 

We would fain linger long on essay vi, “‘ St. Thomas Aquinas as a Philosopher ”, 
a section that would raise any book far above mediocrity. It is thoroughly readable. 
Thomism, to those who were living at the time of its birth, was not the defence of 
a tradition but doubly a revolt against established tradition. Thomas Aquinas has 
had such an established reputation as an orthodox fundamentalist that it will come 
as a surprise to many to find from the ampler knowledge now available of the genesis 
of his philosophy that he was regarded by his contemporaries very much as a dangerous 
innovator who had presumptuously argued against the prevalent ontological theistic 
argument and had discarded it for the empirical ; but fortunately for himself he 
found complete satisfaction for his intellect in the irrefutable arguments for a Divine 
Revelation in the Old and New Testaments, and if his theology is not specifically 
represented in modern Protestant theology that is because everything important in 
his theology passed over quietly into the orthodox post-Reformation theology. 

The greatness of St. Thomas as a philosopher seems to Professor Taylor to lie in 
this, that his work combines high originality with an unsurpassed sobriety of judgment 
and sense for reality. May it not be said truly that St. Thomas was saved from 
an erratic brilliancy by his fortunate acceptance of the reality of a Divine Revelation 
in the Sacred Scriptures? And if we are not all of us professed Thomists we are all, 
I believe, says Professor Taylor, agreed to recognize in St. Thomas one of the great 
master-philosophers of human history whose thought is part of the permanent 
inheritance of civilized Europeans and whose influence is still living and salutary. 

David Hume, around whose erratic speculations our author weaves an elaborate 
discussion in essay ix, was much less fortunate than Thomas Aquinas, and the Professor 
ends the essay by owning to a haunting uncertainty whether Hume was really a great 
philosopher or only a very clever man. Surely the truth is that Hume was neither 
a great philosopher nor really a very clever man, for if he had any degree of cleverness 
he was all the more to be reprehended for his failure to arrive at satisfactory con- 
clusions respecting the supernatural and miraculous and the scientific. Some may 
doubt whether there be such things as laws of Nature. There are, surely, laws of 
Nature, but Nature has an Author who can intervene with the imposition of imported 
factors when He chooses, thus accelerating and at times miraculously transcending 
normal processes. 

We have learnt very much that is good for body and for soul from the researches 
of scientists, and we should be grateful for what we owe to our study of the laws of 
Nature; but from the highest point of view how little, after all, can we who are 
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Christians learn from ancient and modern philosophies compared to what we learn 
from the Scriptures of Truth ? But then, for the ancient philosophers their philoso- | 
phies were their spiritual all in all, and Christians must fairly allow that there were } ( 
flashes of the Divine in some of the ancient philosophies like the principle of love to 1 ( 
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our enemies enunciated in Plato’s “ Republic”. But it would not be an improper 
observation to make respecting all merely human philosophies, so far as they do not 
absorb the Christian principles of faith and life, that they are as feeble rushlight 
behind closely shuttered windows when all the time the radiant beams of the noonday 
sun are shining. Hume may have been unfortunate in his upbringing and in the ( 
society of the “‘ Moderates ” of his time, but what excuse had he for staying in the 
rushlight when he might be face to face with the ineffable glories of the Sun of 
Righteousness ? To the reviewer’s thinking, Hume has shed no lustre on Edinburgh, | 
whatever may be said of Sir Walter Scott, who, as we all allow, is one of the glories 
of his native city. 

Professor Taylor himself is on the side of the angels in this respect, and his | 
closing pages so far as they go are a welcome confession of faith. His book is a fine 
performance, growing more interesting the oftener one reads its pages. We could | 
wish we could speak as enthusiastically of Hume as we did of Thomas Aquinas, but 
for our lack of praise Hume alone is responsible. Professor Taylor himself has shed 
far more lustre on Edinburgh than Hume has done. 


Strathy, Scotland. Hector Macautay. 


JOHN DAVIDSON OF PRESTONPANS! 


Tue Rev. John Davidson of Prestonpans was one of a group of zealous and faithful 
ministers in the Scottish Reformed Church, who carried forward the work of the 
Reformation after the death of John Knox. The other outstanding men of this 
group—Andrew Melville and his nephew, James Melville, John Welsh of Ayr and 
Robert Bruce of Edinburgh—have had long since adequate accounts given of the 
part they played in defending the liberties and religion of the Scottish nation, and in 
resisting the encroachments of the Stuart Kings. It is true that the biographers of 
his co-Reformers have not entirely ignored Mr. Davidson’s efforts in vindicating and 
preserving inviolate the principles, which were ultimately triumphant in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, but there has been no attempt, hitherto, to write his life and define 
his place among the successors of the first Reformers. 

Dr. Moffat Gillon of Edinburgh has at last stepped into the breach, and set 
himself the task of giving the world “ some adequate account ” of this eminent man. 
The volume now under review is the result of that task. If Mr. Davidson has been 
for over three centuries without a biographer, he has at last found one in the person 
of Dr. Moffat Gillon, who has proved himself to be competent and sympathetic. 
His aim, as he tells us in the Preface, was “ to rescue the man from comparative 
obscurity by communicating full and authentic details of his history, to show how 
important a part he played in the great controversies of his day, to describe the 
contents and consequences of his literary efforts in poetry and prose, and to exhibit 
his worth and greatness.” This he has done exceedingly well in a volume for which 
he has received the Doctorate of Philosophy of Edinburgh University. 


I 


The book, which is well planned, is divided into eleven chapters, with valuable 
Appendices, a fairly exhaustive Bibliography, and a copious Index, and spreads over 
275 pages. ‘The chapters are (1) The Period in which Davidson Lived and Worked, 
(2) Early Life and Literary Efforts, (3) Davidson at Liberton (1579-84), (4) Activities 
from 1584 to Settlement at Canongate in 1590, (5) Activities from 1591 to Call to 


1 Fobn Davidson of Prestonpans, Reformer, Preacher and Poet in the Generation after Knox. By 
R. Moffat Gillon, M.A., Ph.D. (James Clarke & Co., London.) Price 6s. net. 
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Prestonpans in 1595, (6) Ministry at Prestonpans (1596-1604), (7) The Revival of 
1596, (8) The King’s New Scheme for Establishing Prelacy, (9) Later Publications : 
(a) Poem on Two Worthy Christians, (6) Davidson’s Catechism, (10) Last Days, 
(11) Character and Influence. Among other matters the Appendices contain a 
Latin Poem by:Mr. Davidson in praise of the Rev. David Ferguson of Dunfermline, 
one of the earliest ministers of the Reformed Church, a Version of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and “ Examples of Davidson’s Prophetic Spirit ”. 

Dr. Moffat Gillon’s volume is carefully documented, and gives ample evidence 
of the author’s intensive study not only of published works, but also of unpublished 
material bearing upon his subject. He has succeeded in making several additions to 
our knowledge of, and in shedding fresh light on one or two obscure points in, the 
period to which Mr. Davidson belonged, but he has discovered nothing which will 
force old-school Presbyterians to alter materially the time-honoured viewpoint. In 
fact, Dr. Moffat Gillon, by his researches, has definitely helped to confirm the old 
estimate, as will be frankly acknowledged by all those who know the period well. 

He tries to write with impartiality, fairness and accuracy, and on the whole he 
has succeeded in following this honourable course throughout. It may be noted, 
however, that in giving John Knox’s views on Episcopacy he is less than fair to the 
Reformer. Few will be inclined to agree with Dr. Moffat Gillon that Knox “ did 
not raise any objection on principle to the office or title of bishop, finding warrant 
for both in the New Testament Church.” It is not the case that the Reformer did 
not declare against the Concordat of Leith of 1572, and his assenting to the new 
polity which the Government had determined to impose upon the Church is mis- 
interpreted by Dr. Moffat Gillon. Regarding the office of Superintendent, he says 
that it had “ a strong external resemblance ” to that of a Bishop. The Episcopalian 
historian Dr. Grub, who should know, holds that “it bore only a faint external 
resemblance to the hierarchy.” 


II 


John Davidson was a native of Dunfermline, Fife. Despite Dr. Moffat Gillon’s 
painstaking searches, he has been unable to trace his genealogical tree. He has not 
been able even to ascertain with exactitude the year of his birth. Nothing is known 
of his boyhood or his undergraduate years at St. Andrews. He became a Master of 
Arts in 1570, when he seems to have been appointed a Regent in his College, con- 
tinuing to study theology and philosophy privately. The master influence in his 
career, according to his biographer, was the personality of the great Reformer, John 
Knox, whose last year of residence in St. Andrews coincided with a part of Davidson’s 
period as a teacher there. At the General Assembly of March 6th, 1572, which was 
held in St. Andrews and which was probably the first attended by Davidson, John 
Knox “ opponit himselff directlie and zealuslie ”, as James Melville records, “ to the 
making of bischopes.” Dr. Moffat Gillon expresses the opinion that it was in that 
Assembly that the germs of those Presbyterian principles, which were retained by 
Davidson to the last with heroic tenacity, were implanted in his youthful mind by 
the great Reformer. However that may be, Davidson soon thereafter made his 
appearance publicly as a fearless supporter of the Presbyterian polity of the Church. 

The occasion was the publication, without Davidson’s knowledge or consent, 
however, of a long metrical dialogue in which he condemned in somewhat vigorous 
terms the evils of the Regent Morton’s new order for the Government of the Church 
and the motives by which it was inspired. Morton was highly displeased. He 
imprisoned the printer, and Davidson was summoned to Haddington and afterwards 
to Holyroodhouse to answer for his book, the authorship of which he acknowledged. 
Morton, having failed to secure the punishment of Davidson through the University 
or the Assembly, had him “ put to the horn ”, but on the advice of his friends and 
with the consent of his sureties, he fled to the Continent where he was an exile for 
about three years. He visited Switzerland and studied at the University of Basle. 
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The exact time at which Davidson returned to Scotland is unknown, but Dr. Moffat 
Gillon, by his patient and diligent research, proves that he was back before the death 
of Morton, although such an exact and erudite scholar as the late Professor Masson 
made the mistake of placing his return after the death of the Regent. 

From the day of his return until the day of his death, Davidson was foremost 
with his co-Reformers in their struggle with the King to secure the maintenance 
of Reformation attainments and to prevent the Erastianizing of the Scottish Church 
after the manner of the sister Church across the border. In this brave and outspoken 
Presbyterian minister the wily and astute King James had a resolute antagonist. 


Ill 


Mr. Davidson occupied three Charges. His first Charge was Liberton, where 
he had as a successor the Rev. Andrew Cant, not, however, the “ Apostle of the 
Covenant ”, as stated by Dr. Moffat Gillon, but his son, “ Souple Andra”, who 
afterwards became Principal of Edinburgh University. Davidson remained at 
Liberton until he went into exile in England in 1584 with other Scottish ministers, 
as they felt themselves to be no longer safe at home, after the passing of the infamous 
“ Black Acts”. In England he exercised his ministry at Newcastle, in London and 
in other places. 

After his return to Scotland he became Minister of the Second Charge of the 
Canongate in 1590. After five years’ ministry in this Charge he was translated to 
Prestonpans. Dr. Moffat Gillon writes : “‘ Thougl. Davidson’s brethren had nothing 
but admiration for his personal piety and his unflagging zeal as a minister, yet they 
were somewhat embarrassed by his outspoken denunciations.” And so he was 
advised to accept a country Charge, “ as his presence in Edinburgh seemed to be 
attended with difficulties.” He was inducted at Prestonpans on January 5th, 1596. 
His Prestonpans ministry was the most fruitful of his ministries. Soon after his 
settlement there was a quickening of spiritual life among the people, and this seems 
to have been the origin of the great Revival of 1596 in which he was the leader, and 
which affected almost the whole Church, and to which his biographer devotes a 
whole chapter. 

During the last years of his ministry Mr. Davidson was hampered by enfeebled 
health from taking his full share of the work of the Church, and was depressed in 
spirit because of the apparent success of Episcopacy. Yet this unselfishly patriotic, 
uncompromisingly firm, and intensely pious minister, by the letters which he addressed 
to the Assembly, in his sickly and infirm condition, wielded a potent influence over 
his brethren in their conflict to maintain the dearly-bought liberties of the Church 
against the retrograde policy of the King. For his zeal in the good cause, King James 
rewarded him by having him warded in the Castle of Edinburgh and afterwards 
having him confined within the limits of his manse at Prestonpans and adjacent yard. 
Efforts were made by his brethren to secure his remission from the King, but in 
vain. Dr. Moffat Gillon graphically portrays the last days of this outstanding early 
Reformer. He passed away in 1604, between August 16th and September 5th. 


IV 


Mr. Davidson was a scholar and a writer of some note. His biographer does 
justice to his literary output in two chapters. During his forced retirement at the 
end of his ministry he compiled a Catechism which held a place in the esteem of such 
a man as the Rev. Thomas Boston of Ettrick. Through his Catechism, Dr. Moffat 
Gillon informs us, Davidson’s influence “ continued to tell on the life of his most 
devout countrymen for full two hundred years.” 

About a century after Davidson’s death, the Rev. Robert Calder, alias “ Jacob 
Curate ”, an Episcopalian curate, published a story to the effect that he discovered 
a copy of this Catechism to which was appended a recantation by Davidson of his 
Presbyterianism. Professor Jameson of Glasgow University, who suspected the 
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accuracy of his statement, applied at the time to Calder to produce the copy of the 
Catechism containing the alleged retraction, but could obtain nothing but excuses 
and evasions. Dr. Moffat Gillon has collected unimpeachable and irrefragable 
evidence, which proves conclusively that Calder’s story was a glaring fabrication. 
Admirers of the Reformers will feel grateful to Davidson’s biographer for his vindica- 
tion of this worthy man from a false and calumnious charge, and his trenchant exposure 
is timely, for within recent months this convicted forger and fabricator has been held 
up to the people of Scotland in a book' on Scottish history as “ a good and devout 
priest, truly concerned for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in Scotland.” 

Dr. Moffat Gillon’s book is worth having and worth reading. It is a substantial 
contribution to Scottish Church history. The whole “ get-up ” of the volume is 
a credit to the publishers. 

Dowatp MacKinnon. 
Portree, Skye. 


1 Scotland’s Suppressed History, by Miss M. E. M. Donaldson, p. 167. 
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J. T. Hasler—Place and Importance of Education. Maurice Whitlow—Pagan Areas 
at Home. Kenneth G. Grubb—Spain To-day. Norman Green—Problems of a 
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Mission Hospital. Bernard E. Read—Chinese Medical Literature. Hohn C. 
Granbery—Nationalism and Missions in Brazil. W. H. Storm—Hadramaut—It; 
Challenge. Hope Lee—Pioneering in North India. William Eveleigh—A New Stage 
in South Africa. H.D. Cook—Making the Spoon or Spoiling a Horn. E. W. Burt— 
Pioneering in China. Current History. 

“ Biste Leacue Quarterty,” London, January-March, 1937: Prof. Nemai 
Chunder Das, M.A., LL.B.—The Viceroy of India and Idolatry. Bible League Day 
of Gospel Testimony. A Young Physician’s Testimony. Rev. W. P. Nicholson 
—Two Addresses. Rev. T. Torrance—That Alleged Discrepancy. Edmund XK. 
Simpson, M.A. (Oxon)—The Doctrine of Reconciliation. John the Baptist and the 
Apostle Paul. Rev. H. Anton—The Four Gospel Records of the Crucifixion. 
Organic Evolution Probably False. Searcher—To Strengthen Faith. 


DUTCH. 


“ Nieuwe Tueoociscue Stupien,” Wageningen, Februari, 1937: XXX—Het 
Lam. Prof. Dr. J. de Zavaan—Photius over Galaten. Dr. A. van Selms—De 
opgraving van Lachis. Prof. Dr. Joh. de Groot—Aanteckeningen bij het artikel over 
Lachis. De redactie deelt mede. De redactie kondigtaan. Toegezonden tijd- 
schriften. Uit de kaartenkast. 

“ GereFORMEERD TueoLociscn Tiypscurirt,” Aalten, Februari, 1937: Dr. J. 
Ridderbos—Dr. Miskotte over bet bock Fob. Dr. A. B.W.M. Kok—Onud-Katholicken 
en Protestanten (1). Dr. K. Sietsma—Kronick. Recensién. Bockaankondiging. 


FRENCH. 


“ Buiietin ve ta Sociftét pe t’Histore pu Prorestantisme Francais,” Paris, 
Octobre-Décembre, 1936 : Etudes Historiques : B. Robert—Les débuts i protestan- 
tisme & Alengon. Documents: P. Koch—Comptes des recettes et des dépenses des 
Eglises et du Colloque de Nimes (1665) ; Baronne de Charnisay—Les fugitifs du 
Languedoc—Uzés (A propos des chiffres de P'abbé Rouquette) ; Ch. Bost—Lettre d’un 
capucin a M. de Chamillart sur une médaille suspecte (1703). Actualités. Chronique 
Littéraire et Comptes Rendus Critiques. Nécrologie. 

“ Revue v’Historre et DE PuiLosopnie Reticreuses,” Strasbourg, Novembre- 
Décembre, 1936: Paul Humbert—Mythe de création et mythe paradisiaque dans le 
second chapitre de la Genése. Bengt Sundkler—Tésus et les paiens. J. Przyluski— 
Les sept puissances divines dans PInde et PIran. Maurice Goguel—Les épitres 
pauliniennes @ apres M. Loisy. Revue des livres. 


GERMAN. 


“ Brstiscue Zeucnisse,” Wuppertal-Barmen, Januar-Februar, 1937: Peter 
Schumacher—Zum berzen reden! Das Wort ward fleisch. Dr. Heinrich Bernds— 
Katechismuspredigt tiber frage 8 des heidelberger Katechismus. 


HUNGARIAN, 


“ Macyar Katvinizmus,” Budapest, July-December, 1936: Dr. Laszlé Ravasz 
—The All-Time Calvin Picture. Dr. $. Csekey—The Importance and Influence of the 
Institutio. Ferena Pap—A Summary of the Institutio. Dr. G. Budai—Calvin and 
the Bible. Dr. S. Kiss—The Importance of the Church in the Thinking of Calvin. 
Dr. L. Patay—Calvin and the Child, 1.B.Pap—Calvin’s Catechisms. Istvan Szabé 
—Calvin and Angelicanism. Imre Szab6—Calvinism and Capitalism. Dr. Pal 
Patay—Pdzmdany and Calvinism. Dr. S.Csekey—The Social Message of the Hungarian 
Reformation. Dr. J. Sebestyén—The Establishment of the Fobn Calvin Society. 
Dr. I. Sipos—The Psychical Springs of the Hungarian Calvin Celebrations. Dr. J. 
Sebestyén—The Crisis of the Reformed Ministers’ Union. M.—The Studium Theologt- 
cum. Foreign Reviews. Book Reviews. Index for the Year. Editorial Messages. 





